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1  Nor,  for  once,  though  the  experiment 
ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  j  dangerous,  did  lie  run  any  risk  of 

_  '  being  thought  a  bore.  Zelda  peeped 

BOOK  III.  OFF  THE  STAGE.  through  Mile.  Leezinska,  and 

,  really  enjoyed  her  feast  of  new  and 

CHAPTER  It.  (continued.)  |  unheard-of  wonders.  Indeed  she  even 

“I  LIKE  to  see  lots  of  faded  ones  :  outstripped  him.  He  touched  upon 
they  make  things  seem  ever  so  much  I  the  fancy  that  the  Earthly  Paradise 
longer  ago.”  j  niay  be  situated  beyond  the  walls  of 

“  You  won’t  always  think  that,”  he  ,  eternal  ice  and  snow  :  she  seized  on 
said,  with  all  the  wisdom  of  six-and-  |  the  idea  at  once,  and  would  not  hear 
twenty.  “  And  how  do  you  like  Eng-  |  of  its  possibly  being  untrue.  She  was 


ZELDA’S  FORTUNE. 

BOOK  III.  OFF  THE  STAGE. 

CHAPTER  It.  (continued.) 

“I  LIKE  to  see  lots  of  faded  ones  : 
they  make  things  seem  ever  so  much 
longer  ago.” 

“  You  won’t  always  think  that,”  he 
said,  with  all  the  wisdom  of  si.x-and- 


land  ?  ” 

“  England  V  Oh,  you  mean  Lon¬ 
don  ?  1  don’t  much  care.  I’m  treated 


receiving  her  first  lesson  in  the  poetry, 
not  of  emotion,  but  of  fancy,  and 
many  a  man  who  has  once  been  a  child 


very  well.  I  should  like  it  better  if  j  can  remember  to  his  last  hour  the  mo- 


there  was  room  to  breathe  in.” 

“I  feel  that  too.  You  like  the 
country,  then?  I  think  we  should 
agree  —  I’m  never  myself,  except 
^en  I’m  on  the  sea.  I  shall  soon  be 
with  my  wife  again  now.”  He  used 
his  favorite  metaphor  less  from  habit 
than  from  a  wish  to  see  what  effect  it 
might  have  upon  her.  But  he  was 
disappointed  again  —  it  simply  had  no 
effect  at  all.  So  he  was  obliged  ig- 
nominiously  to  explain.  “  I  mean  my 
yacht,  the  Esmeralda.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  that  fellow  Aaron,  I  should 
have  been  half-way  to  the  North  Pole 


ment  in  which  this  revelation  came  to 
him.  Lord  Lisburn,  in  his  talk,  was 
neither  poet  nor  orator  :  but  both  poe¬ 
try  and  eloquence  are  comparative, 
and  both  were  unknown  worlds  to  her. 
Her  own  vocabulary  was  too  small, 
like  her  knowledge,  to  enable  her  to 
do  more  than  e.xpress  wonder  and  ad¬ 
miration  ;  but  this  was  enough  for  her 
Homer,  It  was  not  wonderful  that  the 
earl,  though  better  read  in  a  desultory 
way  than  most  people,  and  an  author 
besides,  thought  her  the  cleverest, 
most  intelligent,  and  best  informed 
woman  that  he  had  ever  met  with. 


by  this  time.  Not  but  what  I  should  j  He  only  wished  that  he  had  “  Sinbad  ” 
have  lost  a  pleasant  adventure,  so  I  I  in  his  pocket  to  give  her  a  presenta- 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  him  afler  all.  |  tion  copy  there  and  then. 


Have  you  made  many  voyages  ?  I  ! 
know  that  prima  donnas  think  noth-  I 
ing  of  a  voyage  round  the  world.” 

“Do  they?  Oh,  that  would  be  the 
best  of  all !  I  get  so  tired  of  sitting 
still.  I’ve  never  been  on  the  sea.” 

“  What  —  not  when  you  came  from 
Poland  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  that  was  nothing ;  I  mean  ”  — 

“I  know:  you  don't  call  being  in 
one  of  those  beastly  steamers  sailing ; 
no  more  do  I.” 

“  And  are  you  really  going  all  over 
the  world?” 

“I’m  going  to  try  and  get  where 
nobody  has  ever  been  before.” 

“  How  I  wish  I  was  you !  ” 

“Tliere’s  somethin"  in  that  girl,” 
bethought.  “Well,  I’ve  found  some¬ 
thing  that  she  can  talk  about  at  last.” 

“  Something  that  I  like  to  talk  about,” 
he  meant  to  say,  but  his  confusion  of 
persons  was  only  natural.  Without 
»ny  more  beating  round  the  bush,  he 
plunged  at  once  into  a  lecture  upon 
Arctic  Mssibilities  that  called  the 
color  to  his  face  and  would  ensure  a 
certain  amount  of  sympathy  even  from 
those  who  cared  nothing  for  his  hobby. 


Sir  Godfrey  Bowes  would  probably 
have  shaken  his  head  over  this  pre¬ 
mature  energy  on  the  part  of  his  pa¬ 
tient.  But  it  was  still  early,  and  his 
daily  visit  was  not  due  for  some  hours 
to  come.  Mile.  Leezinska  was*  a 
thoughtless  nurse :  she  knew  nothing 
about  illness  or  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  being  and  seeming  well.  So  on 
this  couple  of  grown-up  children 
drove,  through  a  paradise  of  Esqui¬ 
maux,  seals,  sea-kings,  sagas  and  songs. 
Indeed,  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
conversation  should  ever  come  to  an 
end,  seeing  that  everything  was  new 
to  Zelda  from  the  beginning.  Of 
course  she  did  not  understand  half 
she  heard,  but  this  made  it  all  the 
more  fascinating.  Nor  was  she  be¬ 
hindhand  in  teaching  Lord  Lisburn  a 
few  things  that  were  new  even  to  him. 
To  her,  those  wonderful  countries  of 
his  were  above  all  things  the  dwelling- 
places  of  stranger  beings  than  even 
the  Hyperborean  Islanders. 

“  And  that,”  he  wound  up,  “  is  the 
farthest  point  that  any  ship  has^  ever 
been  known  to  sail  to.” 

“  Ah  I  ”  she  said,  “  and  beyond  that. 


you  say,  is  that  wonderful  place  that 
no  one  has  ever  found.  But  it  seems 
to  me  everybody  has  forgotten  some¬ 
thing.” 

“  What  is  that  ?  ” 

“  Y’ou  have  said  nothing  of  the 
guards.  How  are  you  to  get  through 
them  ?  ” 

“  What  guards  ?  There  arc  no  liv¬ 
ing  creatures  there  but  liears.” 

“  You  mean  those  dancing  crea¬ 
tures  ?  But  they’re  no  harm.  I  knew 
a  bear  once,  and  he  was  as  friendly  as 
could  be.  No ;  I  mean  Egin.” 

“  Egin  ?  And  who  in  the  world  is 
he?” 

“  And  you  so  wise  ?  Why,  the 
King  of  the  North  Wind  —  where  else- 
should  he  be  ?  He’s  not  as  bad  as 
some  of  the  others,  they  say,  and  he’s 
often  helped  people  who  know  how  to 
rule  him.” 

Lord  Lisburn  was  more  polite  than 
Harold  Vaughan  had  been  under  not 
dissimilar  circumstances.  “  Why,”  he 
only  asked,  ”  do  you  mean  one  ought 
to  take  holy  water,  as  well  as  beef  and 
biscuit  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  talk  in  that  way,  please.  I 
don’t  know  about  holy  water ;  but  1 
know  that  people  have  been  torn  limb 
from  limb.” 

“  What,  do  you  really  believe  in 
demons  ?  I  shall  be^in  to  think  you 
are  a  witch,  and  that  is  why  you  hide 
your  eyes.” 

“  Oh  1  don’t  speak  of  my  eyes.” 

“  How  can  I  help  it  I  That’s  youi 
fault,  not  mine.  Well,  if  I  come  across 
the  King  of  the  North  AVind,  I  shall 
be  prepared.  Anyway,  he  can’t  be 
a  tougher  customer  than  my  friend 
Aaron.” 

“  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  to  do. 
I  only  know  that  he  rides  upon  a 
dragon  and  wears  a  crown,  but  is 
sometimes  like  a  child;  and  if  you 
can  make  him  like  that,  he’ll  do  you 
more  good  than  hurt,  and  tell  you 
where  to  look  for  gold.  His  spirits 
are  like  snakes,  and  make  a  noise  like 
bulls.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  you’ve  seen 
him  ?  ” 

”  No  ;  but  he’s  been  seen  by  them 
that  know  how  to  make  him  come.  1 
wish  I  knew.” 

“  I  wish  you  did,  with  all  my  heart 
—  I’m  sure  I  don’t.  But  are  you 
really  in  earnest  ?  ” 

“What  —  don’t  you  know  it’s  as 
I  true  as  the  stars  in  the  sky  ?  Do  you 
'  believe  only  what  you  see  ?  ” 


“  As  you  are  so  serious,  ves,  I  do. 
But  who  on  earth  ever  taught  you  all 
this  nonsense  —  1  mean  all  these 
things  V  ” 

“  Of  course  you  can’t  know  what  I 
know;  you’re  not  —  but  never  mind. 
Who  taught  me  V  Why,  who  taught 
you  what  you  believe  V  ” 

“  I  would  give  anything  to  see  your 
face  ;  I  would  believe  in  the  King  of 
the  North  Wind,  dragon  and  all.” 

•‘I  am  not  wise  myself;  but  I  have 
lived  with  them  that  are.  Look  at 
me,  so  that  I  can  see  you  well.  1 
thought  so;  you  are  running  into  fear¬ 
ful  danger,  unless  you  are  warned.” 

“  Of  course  I  am  running  into  dan¬ 
ger  ;  I  don’t  think  I  could  live  out  of 
it.  But  are  you  a  fortune-teller?” 

“  I  am  nothing.  But  it  will  be  mad 
to  go  among  the  demons,  you  who 
laugh  at  them,  an<l  without  a  wise 
man.” 

“  Is  that  all  ?  Oh,  then  you  may 
make  yourself  easy :  I’m  going  to 
take  a  veiy  wise  man,  indeed.” 

She  shook  her  head.  “  I  doubt  you 
know  a  wise  man  when  you  see  one,” 
she  said  gravely. 

“  'Phank  you  for  the  compliment. 
But  1  think  1  know  one  —  1  mean 
Harold  V’aughan.” 

“  Harold  Vaughan  !  ” 

She  started  so  suddenly,  that  a  sus¬ 
picion  leaped  into  Lord  Lisburn’s 
l>rain. 

“  Yes ;  why  not  ?  Don’t  you  think 
him  a  wise  man  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  anything  of  him,” 
she  said  with  a  toss  of  head  that  al¬ 
most  shook  her  veil  down.  To  his 
own  astonishment,  he  felt  as  though 
one  corner  of  his  heart  had  been 
touched  by  the  tip  of  a  cold  finger. 
But,  as  he  was  not  the  least  in  love 
—  how  should  he  be  ?  —  the  suspicion 
that  the  finger-tip  might  belong  to 
jealousy,  was  too  absui^  to  be  recog¬ 
nized. 

“  I’m  sorry  you  don’t  like  Vaughan, 
though.  He  saved  my  life  once,”  he 
went  on,  defending  his  friend  from  an 
attack  that  had  never  been  made,  “  and 
U  a  first-rate  fellow.  He’ll  make  a 
name,  and  I’m  proud  to  have  him.  I 
wonder  why  he  doesn’t  come,  though  ? 
Perhaps  he  was  out — by  Jove,  do  you 
know  I’ve  been  boring  you  lor  three 
whole  hours  ?  I  wish  you’d  give  me 
another  glass  of  wine ;  what  a  baby  I 
feel.  Never  mind,  I  shall  be  all  right 
when  I’m  on  board  again.  And  now  — 
will  you  do  one  thing  for  me  before  I 
go  back  to  my  own  room  V  ” 

Anything,  if  I  can.  But  ”  — 

“  Please,  no  buts.” 

‘‘I’ve  been  thinking.  I  told  you 
that  I’m  not  wise ;  but  I  know  i>eopIe 
that  are.” 

“  Lucky  girl  that  you  are  I  Well  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you’re  going  to 
ask  me.  But  if  I  do  something  for 
you,  you  must  do  something  for  me.” 

“  Anything,  and  without  a  but.” 

*•  You  promise  ?  You  swear  it  ?  ” 

“  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor.” 

“  You  must  swear  it,  or  it  won’t  do. 
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You  say  you  believe  in  something; 
swear  by  all  you  believe.” 

‘‘If  it  will  satisfy  you — very  well, 
I  swear  it,  as  long  as  it  is  neither  to 
believe  in  Egin,  or  whatever  his  name 
is,  or  to  give  up  the  North  Pole,  or 
to  ”  — 

“  No ;  it’s  nothing  you  can’t  do. 
You  swear  it  ?  ” 

“  Juro." 

‘‘  Is  that  your  oath  ?  ” 

‘‘  1  can’t  do  more,  e.xcept  give  you 
my  word  of  honor,  and  that  I’ve 
done.” 

‘‘  Attend  to  me,  then.  1  can  see 
some  things,  but  not  all :  and  when  it 
comes  to  ruling  the  great  ones,  I’m 
blind.  You  may  say  what  you  like ; 
but  there’s  more  in  it  than  l^ars  and 
icebergs,  to  keep  brave  men,  all  with 
different  stars,  from  finding  their  way. 
I  know  the  stars  ;  but  it  wants  stronger 
than  me  to  help  the  stars  against  the 
evil  ones.” 

•‘  Well  ?  ” 

‘‘You’re  attending?  Now  I  know 
of  one  that  knows  everything.  When 
I  used  to  be  with  Aaron  ”  — 

‘‘  A  pleasant  companion  you  must 
have  found  him,  I  should  think.  But 
—  before  you  go  on  —  I  know  so  little 
about  your  profession  —  had  you  been 
singing  w'ith  him  before  you  came  to 
Englan<l  ?  ’’ 

“  For  years.  I  don’t  know  how  to 
tell  you  what  I  want  to  say.  Can 
you  keep  secrets  —  from  everybody,  I 
mean  ?  ” 

“  I  ho|)e  so,  though  I  don’t  like 
them.” 

“  But  from  everybody  —  even  from 
your  own  right  hand  —  even  from 
Doctor  Vaughan  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  be  proud  of  your  confi¬ 
dence,  Mademoiselle.”  His  knowl¬ 
edge  of  womankind  taught  him  that 
to  be  told  a  secret  from  which  another 
man  was  to  be  definitely  excluded  was 
a  spi‘cial  token  of  favor.  And  so, 
perhaps,  it  may  be,  as  a  rule.  He  had 
not  yet  learned  that  in  such  matters 
exceptions  outnumber  rules  by  a  mill¬ 
ion  to  one. 

“  I  will  trust  you.  I’ve  not  always 
been  Mile.  Leezinska  —  I  haven’t 
alw.ays  been  a  Pole.” 

“  I  see  —  your  stage  name  and  your 
stage  country.” 

‘‘  I  suppose  so.” 

‘‘  Is  that  part  of  the  secret  ?  ” 

“  That  is  the  secret.  No ;  don’t 
ask  me  questions.  I’m  going  to  tell 
you  only  what  I  please.  Do  you  know 
a  big  town  —  a  long  way  off  from 
here  ?  ” 

“  I  know  many  big  towns,  a  very 
long  way  off.  Do  you  mean  in  Eng¬ 
land  ?  ” 

“  It’s  not  over  the  sea.  But  it  stands 
on  a  river  that  runs  between  rocks: 
the  river  runs  into  a  great  river :  there 
is  a  large  church  :  there  are  big  ships 
and  sailors :  there  are  women  there 
who  wear  bonnets  like  that  coal-box  : 
there  are  trees  in  the  middle  ”  — 

”  And  you  can’t  think  of  the 
name  ?  ” 
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‘‘  I  don’t  know  the  name.  But  vou 
must  go  there,  or  else  send.” 

“  Without  knowing  where  ?  There 
are  hundreds  of  such  towns,  though  I 
don’t  quite  understand  about  the  bon¬ 
nets.” 

“  But  you  have  sworn  to  do  it.” 

‘‘  I  know  that;  but  can't  you  make 
my  going  a  little  more  easy  ?  You  say 
that  it’s  not  across  the  sea;  how  far 
is  it?  Which  way  is  it?  Do  you 
know  any  jilaee  near?  ” 

“No  —  there’s  a  pl.ace  called  the 
Old  Point  Hotel,  and  the  Royal 
Arms.” 

“  Have  you  been  there  yourself  ?  ” 
‘‘  You  are  not  to  ask  me  questions. 
You  are  to  do  what  I  tell  you.” 

“  And  having  found  a  place  with 
ships  and  public-houses  ”  — 

“  Whenever  Aaron  was  there  he 
used  to  go  and  see  the  Wise  Woman. 
He  would  never  let  me  see  her  ”  — 

‘‘  Then  vou  have  been  there  ?  Who 
in  the  world  is  Aaron  ?  ” 

The  ever-ready  anger  came  into  her 
voice.  ‘*  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you 
lies?  Every  time  I  answer  a  question 
it  shall  be  a  lie.” 

‘‘  Forgive  me,  pray.  I  won’t  ask  you 
another  <iuestion.” 

“  He  never  let  me  see  her :  I  think 
he  was  somehow  afraid.  But  I’ve 
heard  of  her  from  others  than  him. 
She  was  a  great  Rani  —  a  queen.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  —  a  queen  of 
what?  A  queen  of  gypsies?” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you.  She  is  a 
queen.  She  is  called  Lady  Margaret: 
but  you  won’t  find  her  that  way.” 

“  And  what  does  she  do  ?  ” 

‘‘  I  tell  you  what  I  have  been  told  — 
what  is  true.  She  is  not  common.  She 
came  from  over  the  sea.  I  have  heard 
Aaron  talking  about  it  offen  with  old 
people :  he’d  never  let  me  listen,  but 
I’ve  made  believe  to  be  asleep,  and 
heard  it  all  without  my  eyes.  She 
was  never  a  child  like  I  have  l)een, 
but  came  as  if  from  the  very  stars, 
ready-made.  She  lived  with  great 
people,  not  like  us,  and  wore  rings  and 
satin.  It’s  awful  to  think  of,  but  they 
say  she’d  killed  a  child  for  the  great 
devil.  It’s  no  wonder  she’s  got  to  be 
wise,  and  she  never  laughed  nor  cried. 
Now  she  lives  all  alone  by  herself  in  a 
big  house,  and  makes  gold,  and  what¬ 
ever  she  says  is  true.” 

‘‘  Why,  she  is  a  real  witch  —  and 
this  is  the  nineteenth  century  I  Is  it 
possible  that  there  are  such  things 
still  ?  ” 

‘‘  She  knows  how  to  rule  the  great 
ones :  how  else  should  she  make  the 
gold?  I  could  tell  you  all  sorts  of 
things  I’ve  heard  —  only  it’s  not  lucky 
to  talk  about  those  things.  You  must 
go  to  her.” 

“  1  should  be  only  too  happy  to  un¬ 
earth  a  live  witch.  Are  you  quite 
sure  that  you  are  not  one  as  well  ?  ” 
“You  must  ask  her  everything.” 
“What  —  about  getting  to  the 
North  Pole  ?  ” 

“  You  have  sworn  it.  And  what¬ 
ever  she  tells  yotl,  you  must  do.” 
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“  I  doubt  no  more  whether  I  am  on  ! 
my  head  or  my  heels,”  Lord  Lisburn 
thoui'ht.  “  I  am  most  certainly  not 
on  my  heels.  What  on  earth  does  it 
all  mean  ?  I  am  in  London,  and  yet  I 
in  a  room  that  looks  more  like  Bagdad. 

I  am  talking  to  the  veiled  Isis,  and 
have  sworn  to  visit  an  unknown  coun¬ 
try  to  ask  a  witch  who  sacrifices  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  devil  how  to  wet  to  the 
North  Pole  in  spite  of  the  King  of  tlie 
North  Wind.  No  one  would  believe 
me  if  I  pledged  them  iny  honor.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  I  feel  iny  wits 
iriving  away.  Oh,  if  1  couhl  only 
manage  five  minutes  alone  with  the  ; 
dumb-bells!  Is  it  the  effect  of  that  | 
confounded  glass  of  Moselle  V  Or  is  ' 
it  delirium  V  This  is  London,  this  is 
the  nineteenth  century,  I  am  I,  twelve 
times  twelve  are  a  hundred  and  forty- 
four.  No,  I  won’t  give  in.  Puss 
never  walked  in  boots  —  the  Fisher¬ 
man  never  caught  the  genii.  If  she 
would  only  lift  up  her  veil !  Am  I 
mad  or  is  she  V  ” 

He  forgot  one  thing  in  his  catalogue 
—  the  sweet  soft  voice  that  spoke  as 
if  its  natural  language  was  an  en¬ 
chanted  song.  Not  even  the  wildest 
nonsense  could  sound  like  itself  when 
spoken  in  such  a  tune.  I  have  not 
dwelt  on  this  theme,  nor  will  I. 
Words  deal  with  thoughts  :  they  are 
as  powerless  of  themselves  to  denote 
tones  as  they  are  to  depict  hues. 
What  is  to  be  said  when  a  voice  does 
not  make  people  ahink  but  simply 
feel?  Women’s  voices  are  for  the 
most  part  like  their  handwriting  —  as 
conventional  and  as  devoid  of  mean¬ 
ing  or  character.  They  all  say  the 
same  things,  great  or  little,  with  the 
same  inflections  and  in  the  same  tones. 
When  a  woman  does  not  speak  from 
the  ends  of  her  teeth,  but  from  the 
chest,  that  is  to  say  from  the  part 
wherein  the  heart  lies,  we  receive  the 
same  impression  as  when  we  welcome 
handwriting  from  a  woman’s  hand  free 
from  loops  and  angles,  from  thin  up¬ 
strokes  and  thick  down.  She  may 
not  be  lady-like,  but  she  is  sure  to  be 
a  lady  :  she  is  more  likely  to  be  gentle 
than  genteel. 

This,  however,  is  to  keep  still  within 
the  limits  of  thought.  4elda’s  voice 
must  be  suggested  by  a  fable,  if 
merely  out  of  revenge  for  its  having 
suggested  so  many. 

“I  never  hear  any  music,”  com- 
lained  an  envious  beech-tree.  “  I 
ate  the  birds :  they  worry  me.”  Sud¬ 
denly  the  soft  breeze  went  down,  and 
his  own  leaves  and  branches  no  longer 
rustled  and  stirred.  “  Ungrateful 
wretch  that  I  am,”  he  exclaimed  :  “  I 
never  thought  I  heard  a  note,  and  all 
the  while  f  was  feeling  the  sweetest 
music  in  the  worhl.” 

That  is  why  Zelda’s  voice,  while 
she  was  speaking,  must  be  left  alone. 
It  was  not  thought  about,  but  only 
heard. 

”  Then  you  will  go  ?  ”  she  asked, 
*ftcr  a  pause  —  rather  impatiently, 
considering  his  condition  of  Dody. 


“  You  have  bound  me  to  go.  Only 
promise  in  your  turn  that  you  will  tell 
nobody  of  my  tool’s  —  of  my  er¬ 
rand  ?  ” 

“  Whom  shouUl  I  tell  ?  ” 

“  But  I  must  find  out  first  where  I 
am  to  go.  And  when  I  am  there,  how 
is  this  \Vise  Woman,  .as  you  call  her,  ’ 
to  be  found  ?  I  suppose  you  would  ' 
hardly  advise  my  advertising  in  The  I 
Times  f  ”  ! 

“  Let  me  see.  Do  you  know  a  place  ! 
called  Newmarket,  where  they  have  ' 
races  ?  ” 

“  I  should  think  1  did.” 

‘‘  That  is  on  the  way.” 

“  Well,  that’s  something.  Do  you  ' 
know  the  next  towns  ?  ” 

“  Canterbury  —  th.at  was  one  place  i 
after  Lincoln.  Anil  before  .Lincoln 
there  was  —  let  me  see  —  Winchester :  ' 
but  I  can’t  tell  you  any  between  Win-  ' 
Chester  and  Norwich,  except  Shrews¬ 
bury.  .\nd  it  was  a  very  long  way 
i  from  Norwich.” 

“  Rather  a  roundabout  way  from 
'  Newmarket  to  Norwich,  isn’t  it  ?  You 
I  can’t  help  me  much,  that’s  clear.” 

Here  was  a  straightforwanl  difficulty 
'  to  be  attacked  —  that  put  him  on  his 
!  mettle,  in  spite  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
;  whole  affair.  It  was  almost  as  good 
i  as  looking  for  the  Pole  itself.  And 
1  then  the  nuest  was  im(>osed  by  a  voice 
I  worth  obeying,  though  no  influence 
was  rained  from  any  eyes. 

'  “  Here  goes,  then,”  he  said,  with 

his  rather  boyish  laugh.  “  The  route’s 
I  no  use,  but  I’ll  make  sure  of  the  de- 
i  scription.  You  haven’t  a  scrap  of 
paper?  Nevermind;  I  dare  say  I’ve 
;  got  something  in  my  pocket.  Ah, 

I  what’s  this  ?  That’ll  do  —  the  card 
I  to  Lady  Penrose’s  ball.  That’s  no 
i  use  now,  thank  fortune.  Let  me  see ; 
i  river  —  big  church  —  ships — women 
with  coal-scuttles.  Trees  in  the  mid- 
'  die.  Two  inns  —  royal  arms.  And 
'  now  it’s  time  for  my  favor.  I  want 
,  to  hear  you  sing.  I’ve  been  gootl, 
haven’t  I?” 

“  You  are  too  good.  I  love  you. 
i  W'hat  shall  I  sing  ?  ” 

I  “  How  can  I  tell  you  what  to  sing  ? 

What  was  that  you  sang  in  ‘  Sylvia’s 
:  Bracelet”  —  that  song  by  Abner?  I 
I  never  heard  anything  like  it,  and  I’ve 
been  everywhere.  I  suppose,”  he 
1  thought  cunningly,  “  she  must  take 
I  off  her  veil  to  sing.” 

But  she  did  no  such  thing.  “  Well, 

I  a  bargain’s  a  bargain.  The  song  isn’t 
I  Abner’s,  all  the  same;  I  know  which 
I  you  mean.  But  I’ve  been  learning 
I  much  better  things  lately  —  I  only  sing 
I  my  old  nonsense  to  myself  now.  Just 
I  listen  how  I  can  shake  —  There  1  ” 

I  “  Brava  !  But  I’d  a  great  deal  sooner 
I  hear  you  sing  to  yourself,  if  you  don’t 
I  mind.” 

I  “  Lucas  would  scold  me  fearfully  if 
I  he  knew  —  but  I  don’t  care  for  him. 

I  And  yet — No,  don’t  ask  me  to  sing 
I  that  song  now.” 

i  “  Is  that  how  you  think  my  promise 
;  ought  to  be  kept  ?  ” 

“  The  devil  I  No.” 


He  would  have  been  still  more  be¬ 
wildered  could  he  have  seen  what  im¬ 
ages  that  now  historic  song  of  hers 
called  up  before  the  prima  tlonna  as  she 
translated  into  the  language  of  her 
grand  piano  the  flourishes  of  Bob  the 
draper.  Kver  since  the  night  of  the 
dehitt  she  had  steadily  refused  to  sing 
those  unlucky  words.  But  there  was 
no  help  for  it  —  Lord  Lisburn  had 
fairly  iMught  it,  and  she  had  nothing 
to  do  but  Mgin. 

”  If  I,  so  mean,  were  royal  queen 
Of  En(;land,  France,  or  Spain, 

Sceptre  ami  crown,  I’d  throw  them  down. 
So  I  might  sail  the  main  ”  — 

“Brava!''  again  cried  the  sailor 
earl. 

“  For  a  sailor  lad  my  heart  has  had 
That  sails  upon  the  sea. 

And  mirk  or  glim,  I’d  sail  with  him 
If  he  would  sail  with  me.” 

■  Lord  Lisburn  was  too  intent  upon 
the  full  contralto,  fuller  anil  richer  by 
I  far  than  when  Harold  Vaughan  had 
I  been  stopped  by  it  on  his  path  of  life, 

!  to  hear  a  knock  at  the  door.  “  I  should 
I  think  he  would  sail  with  you,”  he  said 
I  enthusiastically,  “  if  that’s  how  you 
ask  him.” 

“  If  he,  the  last  before  the  mast. 

To  whom  my  heart  is  true, 

I  Were  o’er  them  all  made  admiral. 

And  captain  of  the  crew  — 

!  Through  evil  name,  through  sin  and 
shame, 

I’d  sail  the  wide  world’s  sea  — 

Fall  foul  or  fair,  I  would  not  care. 

If  he  would  care  for  me.” 

1  It  was  not  without  reason  that  Lord 
j  Lisburn  had  boasted  of  his  love  of 
danger.  It  was  with  good  cause,  I 
hope  it  is  clear,  that  he  laid  claim  to 
I  the  title  of  gentleman.  But  never  in 
all  his  wanderings  h.ad  he  been  in 
greater  danger  than  now  of  what  peo- 
!  pie  would  consider  a  breach  of  the 
!  maxim  that  noblesse  ohlUje.  It  is  true 
I  that  he  was  enfeebled  by  illness,  and 
I  by  the  strange  excitement  of  the  last 
I  few  hours  —  that,  as  he  had  owned  to 
j  himself,  he  was,  morally  speaking,  not 
I  standing  upright  on  his  heels.  The 


partly  guess  what  I  mean,  but  even 
I  they  did  not  fully  know  the  voice  of 
Zelda.  Not  even  Harold  Vaughan  or 
I  the  boors  of  St.  Bavons  haS  beard 
that :  it  was  reserved  for  Lord  Lisburn 
'  to  hear  the  first-fruits  of  the  grafting 
of  art  upon  nature.  Mm  was  even 
;  surprised  at  herself  at  the  sudden  heat 
I  which  seemed  to  have  come  out  of  it 
'  and  through  it  while  she  sang.  Lord 
I  Lisburn  was  as  far  out  of  her  mind  as 
'  if  he  had  been  in  the  flesh  at  the  North 
'  Pole.  But  if  he  was  nothing  to  her  as 
her  vague  fancies  chased  each  other 
'  unconsciously  through  every  nook  and 
I  corner  of  her  mind’s  maze,  this  foreign 
!  actress,  who  smoked  and  swore  and  be- 
'  wildered  him  with  her  caprices  and 
!  extravagances,  was  gradually  begin- 
I  ning  to  exercise  a  strange  fascination 
I  over  him.  The  veiled  face,  the  sweet 
i  and  penetrating  voice,  more  musical 


even  in  speech  than  in  song,  the  out* 
landish  surroundings,  the  wild  ideas, 
the  sympathy  she  had  shown  with  his 
own  life  and  aims,  and  which  he  natu¬ 
rally  extended  to  himself,  certainly  did 
not  tend  to  ilrive  the  remains  of  fever 
from  his  veins.  The  words  “  I  love 
you,”  though  he  was  not  so  vain  as  to 
take  them  literally,  had  nevertheless 
not  fallen  on  barren  ground.  He  felt 
as  if  the  song  had  acted  like  an  elixir, 
to  make  him  well  ami  strong  —  as  if 
there  might  be  a  worse  fate  in  the 
world  than  to  take  her  at  her  song’s 
word  for  the  (jueen  of  the  Esmeralda, 
through  foul  and  fair,  mirk  and  glim. 

Instinctively,  he  felt  that  he  must  do 
something  to  make  the  Siren  of  the 
enchanted  chamber  raise  her  veil. 

“  If  lie  would  care  for  me,” 

was  still  in  his  ears  and  turning  into 
something  more  than  melody,  when  the 
knock  that  he  had  nut  heard  at  the 
street  door  was  re|K*ated  on  the  door 
of  the  room,  lie  started,  and  did  not 
notice  that  Zelda,  whose  lingers  still 
lingered  on  the  keys,  started  more 
than  he. 

“  Come  in  !  ”  she  cried ;  and  started 
once  more  to  see  that  her  old  song  had 
called  Harold  Vaughan  to  her  side 
again.  The  coincidence  was  natural 
enough,  but  no  coincidences  seem  nat¬ 
ural  in  Fairyland.  Harold  Vaughan 
had  come  at  the  first  summons  from 
Ix>nl  Lisburn,  and  arrived  to  find  his 
patron  —  so  it  lookeil  to  him  —  in 
strange  company,  considering  all  the 
circumstances  from  a  rational  point  of 
view. 

He  hesitated,  as  well  he  might,  be¬ 
fore  the  veiled  lady  and  her  strange 
room.  Hut  he  had  not  followed  the 
course  of  the  dream,  and  his  arrival 
was  like  the  entry  of  common-sense 
into  Fairyland.  Zelda  got  up  from 
the  piano,  and  without  a  word  went 
into  a  corner  of  the  room  and  curled 
herself  up  among  the  heap  of  sofa 
cushions. 

“  Ah  1  I  thought  you’d  come,  old 
fellow,”  said  Lord  Lisburn,  Hustling 
up  to  his  forehead.  “  But  I’m  dead 
tired.  I’ll  go  and  lie  down  in  the  next 
room  —  you  can  talk  to  me  there. 
You’re  real,  anyhow.” 

The  doctor  took  his  hand  and  then 
his  arm. 

“  1  never  hoped  to  find  your  lord- 
ship  well  enough  to  sit  up  —  all  the  bet¬ 
ter  ;  you  can  change  your  ({uarters  the 
sooner.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
Sir  Godfrey  lets  you  sit  here  in  this 
horrible  atmosphere  of  flowers  ?  ” 

“  This  is  not  my  room  ;  I’ve  not  been 
out  of  bed  till  to-day.” 

“  And  you  ought  to  be  in  bed  for  a 
week  to  ce  me.” 

“  Come,  old  fellow,  it  isn’t  fair  to  hit 
a  man  when  he’s  down.  You’re  right 
though,  I  dare  say.  Thank  you,  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  —  for  your  song,  I  mean. 
You  will  not  be  very  angry  if  I  find 
my  way  here  again,  in  sjiite  of  your 
flowers.” 

But  she  only  curled  herself  more 
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deeply  in  her  sofa  cushions,  and 
\  answered  not  a  word.  As  soon  as  her 
■  visitors  had  passed  the  inner  doors,  she 
crept  back  to  the  jiiano  and  began  to 
hum  her  song  to  herself,  very  softly, 
over  again. 

She  was  scarcely  in  the  middle  of 
her  first  stanza,  however,  when  she 
heard  the  doctor  speaking  to  her. 

“  Bray  keep  your  piano  quiet,  Ma- 
I  demoiselle,”  he  said  ;  “  1  have  made 
Lord  Lisburn  lie  down ;  do  vou  want 
,  to  drive  him  into  a  fever  ?  You  have 
I  already  let  him  throw  himself  back  a 
week  at  least,  if  not  more.” 

“  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  in  that 
way  ?  I  have  not  put  up  my  veil  a 
:  moment.  This  is  my  room  and  my 
,  piano,  and  I'll  do  as  I  please.” 

“  Let  her  go  on,”  sahl  Lord  Lisburn 
faintly  from  within.  “  It  doesn’t  dis- 
I  turb  me  iit  all.  It  does  me  good  to 
i  hear  some  music.” 

I  Harold  Vaughan  closed  the  door. 

I  “  I  think  we  had  better  understand 
;  one  another  at  once.  Mademoiselle,” 

'  he  said.  “  There  is  clearly  some  mys- 
I  tery  about  you.  Of  course  it  is  noth- 
I  ing  to  me,  you  will  say,  and  in  one  way 
I  it  is  nothing.  But  I  hope  I  am  not 
:  such  an  ungrateful  brute  as  not  to  feel 
.  that  what  concerns  Lord  Lisburn  con¬ 
cerns  me.  I  suppose  there  is  no  need 
to  beat  about  the  bush  with  you ;  men 
in  my  profession  and  women  in  yours 
are  people  of  the  world.  And  I  can¬ 
not  get  rid  of  a  strange  fancy  that  we 
have  met  Iwfore.  You  arc  now  a  Pole, 

I  know,  and  a  famous  actress ;  it  seems 
insane  to  think  you  were  ever  an 
English  street-singer.  But  am  I  right 
in  thinking  you  were  not  christened 
Pauline,  but  by  the  stranger  name  of 
Zelda?  Is  that  why  you  hide  your 
face  from  me  ?  ” 

“  Never  !  I  don’t  know  the  name.” 

“  I  have  never  seen  you  —  if  you  are 
not  Zelda  —  except  in  some  disguise. 
If  vou  are  not  Zelda,  you  will  have  no 
objection  to  lift  up  your  veil.” 

‘‘  I  won’t  lift  up  my  veil.” 

“  Well,  then,  it  is  as  well  you  should 
know  all  th.at  I  have  it  in  my  jmwer  to 
tell  Lord  Lisburn.” 

“  Oh,  you  may  tell  him  what  you 
like.  —  it’s  nothing  to  me.” 

“  So  you  say.” 

“  I  do  say  so.  What  do  I  care  ? 
He  won’t  believe  you.  And  if  he  did, 
what  should  I  care  ?  ” 

“  The  world  thinks  you  would  care 
a  great  deal.” 

”  Who’s  the  world?  You  mean 
the  people  that  hear  me  sing  ?  ” 

“  Contempt  for  the  world  has  a  very 
graceful  look.  Mademoiselle,  but  you 
must  have  learned  as  well  as  I  that  the 
world  never  submits  to  be  despised.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean.” 

“  Surely  you  do.” 

“  Then  you  mean  nothing  ?  ” 

“  I  see.  It  suits  you  that  Lord  Lis¬ 
burn  should  be  compromised  ?  ” 

“  Compromised  ?  ”  ! 

“  Uon-’t  you  know  the  word  ?  Well,  ' 
you  can't  pretend  to  misunderstand  me  I 
if  I  speak  plain  things.  To  judge  from  | 
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appearances,  it  will  no  doubt  please 
you  to  hear  that  people  say  all  that 
ean  be  said  of  a  woman  who  remaini>, 
all  by  herself,  to  nurse  a  young  man 
who  is  ill  at  her  lodgings,  especialh 
when  the  woman  is  an  actress  and  tin¬ 
man  is  a  peer.” 

‘‘All  that  can  be  said?  Where’s 
the  harm  ?  Ought  I  to  have  turned 
him  out  like  a  dog,  when  he  was  hurt 
for  me  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  but  if  you  cared  for  your  own 
reputation  you  would  have  gone  else¬ 
where.” 

‘‘  Cared  for  what  ?  ” 

“  Which  do  you  mean  —  that  you 
don’t  care  for  it,  or  that  it  isn’t  worth 
caring  for? ” 

“  1  mean  neither  —  nothing.  You 
are  too  wise  for  me.  I  don’t  know 
reputation  nor  compromise.  Why 
should  I  go  ?  Why'  should  jieople  care 
where  I  live,  or  what  I  do  ?  I  sing  for 
them  and  they  pay  me  :  that’s  all.  If 
you  mean  anything  wrong,  it  isn’t  true, 
it  couldn’t  be ;  and  if  there  was,  it’s 
nothing  to  them.  I’m  as  free  to  do 
what  I  like  as  they,  so  long  as  I  keep 
myself  from  them,  and  let  nobody  touch 
me.” 

Harold  Vaughan,  in  spite  both  of  his 
profession  and  his  professions,  was 
not  quite  so  much  a  man  of  the  world 
as  to  feel  instinctively  when  people 
were  speaking  truth  and  when  false¬ 
hood;  he  had  had  to  deal  with  but 
two  women,  of  whom  one,  as  he  be¬ 
lieved,  had  been  false  to  him,  while  the 
one  before  him,  he  felt  sure,  had  lied. 
Nor  was  he,  like  Lord  Lisburn,  ready 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  romance  of 
an  adventure.  But  even  he  caught 
himself  admitting  the  suggestion, 

Can  this  possibly  be  the  most  incred¬ 
ible  innocence  that  man  or  woman 
ever  he.ard  of?  ”  But  he  was  angry 
with  himself  for  such  treason  to  com¬ 
mon-sense. 

“  AV'ell,”  he  said,  “  of  course  I  can’t 
control  Lord  Lisburn ;  I  have  no  right 
even  to  advise  him.  But  I  shall  ad¬ 
vise  him,  whether  I  have  the  right  or 
no,  and  will  take  the  consequences.” 

How  could  he  read  what  was  really 
occupying  her  whole  mind  ?  Nothing 
was  in  her  thoughts  but  an  all-absorb¬ 
ing  horror  of  his  identifying  her  with 
Zelda.  She  would  have  gone  to  the 
stake  rather  than  have  confes.sed  it  — 
at  least  to  him.  She  did  not  in  the 
least  comprehend  why  he  cared  about 
knowing  it :  she  only  knew  that  he  did 
care,  and  that  was  enough.  After  all, 
what  was  the  first  spur  to  her  theatri¬ 
cal  ambition  but  the  hope  without  a 
conscious  motive,  that  she  might  be 
Zelda,  the  beggar  girl,  to  this  great 
man  no  more  ?  What  she  felt  towards 
him  was  more  like  awe  than  love  — 
an  unborn  passion  that  might  become 
love,  but  that  might  also  become  hate 
with  equal  likelihood,  for  in  hearts 
like  her.s,  which  have  never  known  the 
full  taste  of  either,  the  two  most  oppo¬ 
site  passions  are  in  their  outset  curi¬ 
ously  akin.  Hate  and  love  are  at  all 
events  so  far  alike,  that  they  make  us 
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single  out  one  person  from  the  world.  ! 
and  care  supremely  about  what  he 
thinks  of  ourselves.  If  Zelda  had  | 
been  afflicted  with  the  curse  of  self- 
analysis,  she  would  have  learned  much 
from  her  bitter  disappointment  at  the 
little  elfect  of  what  she  considered  the 
magnificence  of  her  surroundings  had  , 
seemed  to  have  upon  him.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  she  was  impressed  by 
their  not  having  sufliced  to  conceal  her 
from  his  penetration. 

No;  anything  was  better  than  that  i 
he  should  think  of  her  as  she  hated  to  I 
think  of  herself.  He  had  impressed  | 
on  her  the  test  of  the  veil :  it  must  be  | 
undergone  at  the  risk  of  e.xjiosure, 
even  at  the  risk  of  the  working  of  the 
Evil  Eye. 

“  Who  is  Zelda  ?  ”  she  asked  sud¬ 
denly. 

He  lifted  his  shoulders  contemptu¬ 
ously.  “  Nobody,”  he  said.  “  Only  a 
girl  who  brings  misoliief  to  all  she 
comes  near.” 

He  could  see  her  tremble  from  head 
to  foot,  and  she  stamped  on  the  ground 
—  that  favorite  gesture  of  hers,  that 
seemed  to  imply  everything  at  once 
without  words.  She  felt  almost  goaded 
into  using  the  power  of  which  he  had 
now  twice  accused  her. 

“  Will  you  believe  me  if  I  let  down 
my  veil  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  see.” 

“Then  see!”  she  exclaimed,  tear¬ 
ing  off  the  lace,  and  showing  him  two 
eyes  glowing  like  fire.  Could  that 
passionate,  beautiful  woman’s  face  be  , 
that  of  the  beggar  of  St.  Bavons  ?  He  I 
was  astonished  out  of  his  suspicions,  I 
anil  his  own  eyes,  as  if  ashamed,  lit¬ 
erally  went  down  before  hers.  No ; 
if  this  ever  had  been  Zelda,  it  was, 
Zelda  no  more :  she  was  right  there. 
He  had  never  seen  a  face  like  this  be¬ 
fore,  and  his  recollection  of  special  ' 
features  bad  grown  dim  —  thousands 
of  women  have  dark  faces  and  black 
hair.  In  the  flash  of  the  moment  he 
was  about  to  stammer  “  No,”  when  bis 
eyes,  in  their  fall  to  the  floor,  caught 
sight  of  something  at  her  feet,  which 
her  sudden  movement  had  caused  to 
drop  from  her  bosom. 

lie  stooped  down,  picked  it  up,  and 
held  it  before  her.  She  was  more 
than  answered  —  it  was  the  gold  watch 
that  Harold  Vaughan  had  lost  on 
Whit  Monday. 

CHAPTEU  HI.  THK  I’ASTKUOARD 
CASTLE. 

Harold  Vauohan  threw  a  few 
shillings  away  that  evening  to  hear 
the  pickpocket  in  her  role  of  prima 
donna  at  the  Oberon,  not  as  critic,  but 
as  spectator.  He  thought  she  sang 
badly,  but  as  the  popular  favorite  was 
applauded  to  the  roof,  as  usual,  he  set 
down  his  judgment  to  his  own  want  of 
knowledge.  Carol  was  hanging  about, 
of  course,  in  his  usual  mysterious  ca¬ 
pacity  as  unattached  manager  of  every- 
thin"  and  everybody. 

“  There  1  ”  he  said,  when  in  the 


course  of  his  ubiquity  he  had  dropped 
for  a  moment  upon  "Harold  Vaughan. 

“  Only  to  think  all  that  would  have 
been  thrown  away  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
me.  Isn’t  she  splendid  ?  ” 

“  I  dare  say  she  is  :  but  I  lielieve  I’ve 
beard  as  good  in  a  public-house  before 
now.” 

“  You  dare  say  ?  Wby,  there’s  two 
hundred  iioiinds  in  the  house,  if  there’s 
a  penny  —  what  can  you  say  more  ? 
That’s  art,  if  you  please.  By-  the  way, 
you’re  an  art  critic  now,  thanks  to  me. 
Who  do  you  think  had  better  do  her 
portrait?  Of  course  I  know  all  the 
painters,  and  could  make  them  do  any¬ 
thing,  but  just  think  about  it,  will  you 

—  somebody  that  could  carry  out  my 
own  ideas  ?  By  the  way,  too,  we  must 
have  some  new  anecdotes  about  her 

—  the  old  ones  are  getting  stale.  The 
Polish  business  did  very  well,  but 
rather  too  well :  there  are  three  more' 

I  Polish  soprani  already,  two  of  them 
I  English  and  one  Irish,  and  a  Miss 
Brown  or  something,  who  failed  two 
years  ago  as  an  Italian,  is  going  to 
'  come  out  brand  new  as  a  Circassian. 

'  We  can’t  give  her  a  change  of  country, 

;  I  supjjose,  or  I’d  outbid  the  Circassian 
,  with  a  Chinese.  I  suppose  it  wouldn’t 
I  be  safe  to  say  that  she’s  going  to  be 
j  married  to  a  certain  young  nobleman 
,  under  romantic  circumstances  ?  One 
.  might  hint  that  she’s  a  duchess  in  dis- 
I  guise,  or  that  somebody  has  committed 
I  suicide  for  her,  or  made  her  a  present 
of  the  biggest  diamond  in  Europe,  or 
that  she  has  escaped  from  Siberia,  or 
poisoned  three  husbands,  or  supports 
an  aged  grandmother  —  any  would  do : 
perhaps  I’ll  give  them  all  a  turn.  I 
think  I’ll  take  the  grandmother  first :  it 
touches  people.  It’s  the  touch  of  na¬ 
ture.  She  shall  be  blind  and  deaf, 
and  saved  Napoleon  in  the  retreat 
from  Moscow.  Any  old  story  of  Na¬ 
poleon  does  for  a  peg  :  everybody  will 
think  it’s  true,  so  long  as  there’s  a 
name  in  it  they’ve  heard  when  they 
were  babies.  Keep  the  ball  rolling 
that’s  the  game.  Hush — jiray  don’t 
t  talk  so  much  :  it’s  very  odd  wherever 
I  go  bow  people  always  look  at  me. 

'  You  won’t  come  behind  ?  Good-by,  i 
I  then :  I’m  goin"  to  have  a  talk  with 
I  the  Leezinska,”  he  added,  very  loudly, 

I  so  that  everybody  within  ear-shot  ■ 
I  might  hear. 

I  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
agony  that  the  inopportune  discovery 
,  of  the  watch  had  brought  upon  Zelda. 

I  The  knowledge  that  she  had  been 
allowing  a  castle  to  build  itself  in  the 
j  air  came  to  her  simultaneously  with 
i  the  collapse  of  its  foundations.  To  be 
found  out  in  a  theft  did  not  mean  to 
her  what  it  would  have  meant  to  any¬ 
body  else  in  her  position.  It  carried 
neither  moral  shame  nor  social  fear. 
It  never  came  into  her  head  to  con- 
I  nect  the  idea  of  sending  for  a  police- 
j  man  with  Harold  V’aughan,  and  if  the 
I  thought  had  occurred  to  her  it  would 
I  not  have  come  in  the  shape  of  feay. 

I  She  was  a  woman  hopelessly  alone 
I  in  a  world  that  she  could  not  compre¬ 


hend.  All  the  Are  of  nature  was 
within  her,  hungering  after  an  outlet. 
Had  she  been  a  heaven-born  artist,  it 
may  be  said,  would  she  not*  have 
thrown  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
career  that  had  been  given  her  by 
Carol  and  destiny,  and  therein  found 
the  satisfaction  that  art,  according  to 
commonplaces,  bestows  upon  those  who 
follow  her  for  herself,  and  not  for  her  re¬ 
ward  V  Possibly  :  and  yet  there  might 
be  tbe  divine  tire  in  her,  and  it  might 
only  be  a  torment  to  her,  all  the  same. 
To  be  an  artist  one  must  surely  know 
what  art  means.  F rom  Lucas,  Zelda 
hail  learned  that  art  means  the  delib¬ 
erate  practice  of  pedantic  rules.  From 
Carol,  she  bad  learned  that  art  means 
the  readiest  way  of  getting  money. 
From  Abner,  she  had  learned  that  art 
means  performing  his  own  music  and 
no  other.  Finally,  from  the  great 
public,  the  highest  court  of  appeal,  she 
had  learned  that  art  means  an  occa- 
^  sional  evening’s  amusement.  It  was 
not  likely  that  she,  to  whom  the 
,  books  of  history  and  e.xperience  were 
sealed,  should  be  wiser  than  they,  and 
she  reganled  her  solitary  indulgences 
of  her  natural  musical  instinct  as  so 
1  many  follies.  She  was  bound  to  be 
'  false  to  her  genius,  and  to  bend  it  into 
!  a  machine  for  getting  all  she  could  out 
'  of  a  world  that,  except  as  an  enormous 
j  gathering  of  gulls,  was  nothing  to  her. 
That  she  succeeded  so  marvellously  was 
of  course  owing  to  higher  qualities 
which  she  could  not  contrive  to  crush 
or  conceal.  But  as  she  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  suspect  this,  and  as  none  of  her 
guides,  philosophers,  or  friends  had 
ever  uttered  in  her  hearing  or  out  of 
it  a  single  noble  word,  so  she  was  com¬ 
pelled  lor  want  of  knowledge  to  de¬ 
spise  her  own  genius,  and  to  find  an 
outlet  for  the  demon  within  her  in  less 
wholesome  ways. 

No  wonder  that  the  whims  and  ca¬ 
prices  of  the  prima  donna  were  with¬ 
out  end.  Foolish  admirers  admired 
and  encouraged  them,  common-sense 
people  sneereil  at  them  as  affectation 
or  charlatanism.  Thej'  were  neither. 
But  then  neither  did  whims  and  ca¬ 
prices  provide  an  outlet :  they  were  but 
palliatives,  and  symptoms  that  she 
needed  one.  They  were  simply  moral 
'issues.  But  her  banker’s  book  and 
her  bouquets  were  real :  as  real  exist¬ 
ences  to  her  as  Harold  Vaughan. 
Perhaps  all  alike  were  dross  and 
dreams,  Harold  Vaughan  and  all. 
The  real  Harold  Vaughan  was  most 
I  assuredly  no  hero,  save  to  her.  It  was 
:  not  his  fault,  however,  that  a  girl  chose 
'  to  regard  him  through  a  prism.  Not 
I  even  yet  will  I  call  this  love,  for  love, 

'  like  art,  rciiuires  an  element  of  con¬ 
scious  knowledge.  It  was  rather  the 
^  worship  of  an  idea,  which  a  larger  soul 
I  had  somehow  chanced  to  find  growing 
^  out  of  itself,  and  to  have  transplanted 
!  into  a  smaller.  I  suppose  everybody 
must  worship  something  or  other,  if 
only  a  common  ebay  fetich  :  and  large 
I  souls  have  a  curious  tendency  to  wor- 
!  ship  the  small  —  it  is  but  human  na- 
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ture  to  feul  <lra\vn  to  what  is  most  so  that  the  only  connectinj'  link  be-  Carol,  though  it  was  a  good  test  of  the 

unlike  ourselves.  So  much  the  better,  ,  tween  the  great  theatrieal  manager  sullieieney  of  his  general  disguise,  he 

in  spile  of  the  apparent  waste  and  bit-  they  were  looking  for,  and  the  vagrant  accepted  as  the  signal  for  its  being  time 

terness.  The  soul,  too  high  to  be  wor-  gypsy,  whom  they  were  not  looking  for,  to  make  his  j)lunge  for  a  thousand 

shipiied,  worships  :  the  soul  too  small  i  was  the  s(iuint  of  which  they  had  never  pounds,  and  to  come  up  on  the  other 

to  worship,  is  worshipiK'd.  The  .  been  tolil.  So  it  happened,  iinfortu-  side  so  soon  as  the  hunt  should  pass  by. 

smaller  is  ennobled,  and  the  greater  ,  nately  for  justice,  tliat  his  solitary  un-  lie  had  considerable  fear  of  a  visible 

ennobles,  so  that  both  gain  in  the  only  disguisable  mark  stood  Aaron  in  gbod  policeman,  but  he  had  none  of  that 

fitting  way,  but  as  it  is  better  to  give  <  steail.  It  would  never  have  occurred  liunted  sCtisation  which  is  supposed  to 

than  to  receive,  so,  as  is  most  due,  the  '  even  to  a  second  Vidocq  that  a  man  be  a  criminal’s  worst  punishment.  As 

greater  soul  is  the  greater  gainer  after  with  such  a  note  of  identification  long  as  all  things  went  well  without,  all 

all.  j  about  him  could  be  a  man  of  whom  no  was  well  with  him  within.  His  first  pre- 

So  out  of  these  three  jioor  corner-  |  such  note  had  ever  been  rejiorted.  caution  alone  was  enough  to  ensure  his 

stones,  a  bank-book,  a  bundle  of  bou-  Some  jiart  of  his  security,  however,  safety.  He  walked  across  country  un- 
quets,  and  a  blockhead — it  was  I  was  no  doubt  due  to  Aaron’s  own  cun-  til,  by  following  a  track  whereof  half 

Vaughan  himself  who  had  given  him-  |  ning.  He  knew  that  every  sea-j)ort  was  evolved  from  wide  local  knowl- 

self  the  title  —  the  threefold  Zelda,  ami  every  exit  from  London  would  be  edge  and  half  from  a  sort  of  cat-like 

Sylvia,  and  Pauline  had  built  up  her  |  watched,  .so  it  was  clearly  his  safest  sagacity,  he  found  congenial  quarters 

mansion  in  the  air.  The  petals  of  the  policy  to  remain  among  the  streets  un-  and  comrades  under  a  rugged  tent  in 

bundle  became  leaves  of  the  book,  and  |  til  time  enough  had  passed  to  make  a  Surrey  lane. 

the  leaves  of  the  book  became  stones  j  everybody  sure  that  he  had  not  es-  It  is  men  like  Aaron  Goldrick  who 
of  the  bridge  that  would  lead  every-  |  ca|K-d.  lie  had  plenty  of  money  about  are  masters  of  the  human  situation, 

where,  even  to  such  a  star  as  Harold  |  him  for  immediate  needs:  he  required  You  might  toss  him  down  where  you 

Vaughan.  '  no  indoor  lodging,  and  no  food  but  please,  but  you  could  no  more  over- 

Hhat  the  end  was  to  be  had  not  ;  what  the  pavement  could  supply.  As  turn  him  than  a  round  ball.  It  was 

even  begun  to  shape  itself  in  her  mind.  soon  as  the  search  narrowed  and  the  not  so  much  that  he  fell  upon  his  legs 

The  whole  story  was  with  no  mure  ]>olice  turned  their  attention  to  the  like  a  cat,  as  that  he  could  stand  as 

visible  beginning  or  end  than  the  ground  at  their  feet,  he  could  easily  well  upon  one  part  of  himself  as  ujion 

bridge  of  trap-doors  in  the  vision  of  walk  out  some  afternoon  and  tramp  another.  Strip  him  stark  naked  and 
Mirza.  She  had  never  tried  to  look  his  way  to  where  a  thousand  pounds  c.ast  him  upon  a  desert  island,  and  he 

forward  beyond  the  next  sunset  since  were  still  waiting  for  him  in  a  house  would  manage  to  play  heads  and  tails 

she  was  born  :  and  as  her  life  was  con-  where  he  might  Tiide  comfortably  till  fur  cowries  with  the  sea-gulls,  if  land- 

fined  to  the  present,  so  was  it  all  the  the  whole  atiair  was  blown  over.  gulls  were  not  to  be  found.  Put  a 

more  intense.  Her  unconscious  lite  He  gave  himself  plenty  of  time  to  noose  round  his  neck,  and  he  would 
implied  the  idea  of  some  future  or  |  mature  his  plans,  and  found  them  not  cheat  the  hangman.  He  was  only  out 

other,  and  of  course  it  was  to  bring  j  unpromising.  His  role  of  respecta-  of  his  element  when  fettered  with  the 

happiness :  without  intense  hope,  in-  |  bility,  limited  as  it  was,  had  been  a  aids  that  most  men  need  to  climb.  If 

tense  life  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  |  hard  strain  upon  him,  and  it  was  with  his  incessant  rolling  gathered  no  last- 

And  here  at  last  enters  her  third  life,  a  feeling  of  intense  relief  that  he  ing  moss,  it  was  not  without  result ;  it 

in  which  she  was  nut  Pauline,  not  breathed  once  more  the  free  air  of  was  his  nature  to  be  round  and  smooth 

Zelda,  but  Sylvia.  She  could  not  act  outlawry.  Except  for  gold’s  sake,  the  and  slippery,  and  to  revel  in  rubbing 

the  same  part  night  after  night  with-  old  hand-to-mouth  life  had  been  the  the  moss  off  other  stones  as  he  rolled, 

out  to  a  certain  extent  confusing  her  |  best  after  all.  He  had  not  even  lost  rather  than  to  gather  any  of  his  own. 

own  identity.  This  was  one  result  of  the  golden  goose  whom  he  had  chosen  His  delight  was  in  trying  to  grow  rich 

her  unrecognized  genius,  but  it  was  to  call  Zelda  :  he  flattered  himself  that  rather  than  in  being  rich,  so  that  to  be 

also  the  result  of  the  intensity  with  he  could  still  collect  eggs  enough  to  forever  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 

which  she  lived  every  hour,  in  what-  feed  Imth  his  pocket  and  his  revenge,  was  no  disapjiointment  to  him  —  it  was 

ever  form  it  came.  It  was  not  that  she  He  had  not  failed  to  recognize  her  merely  a  concentration  of  hope  and 

made  deliberate  comparisons  between  ambition  to  become  a  great  lady  and  energy.  Tliere  are  many  such  men 

her  life  on  and  off  the  stage.  But  she  to  free  herself  from  his  clutches,  so  whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  failures, 

never  quite  ceased  to  be  Sylvia,  even  that  his  silence  would  be  something  The  born  Bohemian,  whatever  his 

when  she  was  most  simply  Zelda.  worth  buying.  He  argued  in  this  way,  rank,  race,  or  condition,  is  no  more  s 

The  great  situation  in  the  last  act,  if  it  is  lawful  to  reduce  the  instincts  failure  than  the  self-made  man :  he 

where  the  heroine  has  her  foot  ujmn  of  genius  to  logical  Ibrms :  •*  If  Mar-  fulfils  his  nature,  and  what  self-made 

the  necks  of  all  her  enemies,  was  the  garet  will  still  go  on  bleeding,  I  can  millionaire  can  do  more  ?  The  only  fail- 

grandest  ideal  of  human  lile  that  had  get  Zelda  to  pay  me  at  least  half  her  ure  is  the  man  like  Harold  Vaughan, 

ever  been  presented  to  her  —  indeed  earnings  to  say  nothing.  If  Margaret  who  wi.shes  to  be  what  he  cannot  be 

the  uuly  consistent  and  intelligible  holds  me  to  my  bargain  after  giving  —  not  the  man  like  .Aaron  Goldrick. 

ideal.  This  was  the  thirst  which  the  me  the  thousand  pounds,  I  shall  have  who.se  pleasure  is  in  being  at  one  with 

discovery  of  the  watch  had  only  in-  the  thousand,  and  Zelda  will  still  pay.  his  destiny.  Honesty  and  respecta- 

creased  by  destroying  every  rea.son-  It  Zelda  won’t  pay,  she’ll  buy  my  bility  are  so  far  from  being  invariable 

able  hofie  of  sati.-faction.  She  was  secret,  and  I  shall  "ct  the  reward  be-  guides  to  success  and  happiness,  that 

almost  in  the  mood  that  leads  us  to  sides.  Faith,  I  shall  live  like  a  lord  if  the  very  thought  of  either  of  them 

move  fiends  to  our  purjiose  if  the  be-  —  ’tis  but  chousing  the  Gorgios,  after  had  entered  what  lor  the  sake  of 

nignant  powers  refuse  to  be  reconciled,  all.  It’s  them  the  stuff  comes  from,  courtesv  must  be  called  his  soul,  he 

.  and  what’s  Mag’s  is  mine,  and  as  I  would  fiave  been  the  most  miserable  of 

CHAPTER  IV.  THE  UREEX-ROOM.  meant  to  go  halves  with  Zelda,  Zelda  men:  and  if  happiness  is  in  truth  our 

I  ought  to  go  halves  with  me.  C'onsid-  being’s  end  and  aim,  he  can  scarcely 
Thk  failure  of  the  energetic  search  I  ering  what  her  keep  and  training  have  be  called  worse  than  others  for  seek- 
of  the  ]>olice  after  Aaron  Goldrick  re-  j  cost  me,  that’s  but  fair.”  in^  it  after  his  own  lights.  In  spite  of 

fleeted  less  discredit  ujion  their  intel-  |  In  short,  while  to  go  under  water  all  appearance  to  the  contrary,  he  was 
ligence  than  lookers-on  supposed.  As  |  without  leaving  a  circle  upon  the  sur-  only  more  successful  than  others  — 

there  hail  been  no  inquest,  much  nec-  face  is  generally  considered  an  impos-  that  is  all.  It  is  well  to  remember 

essary  evidence  had  never  been  sible  feat  of  dexterity  in  a  civilized  that  there  are  people  with  whom  the 

brought  to  light.  Lucas  had  kept  country,  for  Aaron,  who  belonged  to  a  respect  of  the  world  and  a  safe  haven 

back  as  much  as  possible  for  Mile.  Lee-  republic  within  a  republic,  nothing  was  of  nonor  and  competence  are  so  far 

zin«ka’s  sake,  and  Carol  for  his  own,  ■  more  simple.  His  cliance  meeting  with  from  being  good  things,  that  to  preach 
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to  them  of  the  blessings  of  honest 
thrift  and  a  goo<l  conscience  is  much 
the  same  as  to  talk  of  eti(]uette  to  a 
baboon. 

But  this  opens  a  wide,  perhaps  dan- 
(Terous,  abyss,  into  which  I  have  no 
(iesire  to  fall.  Still,  everybody  knows 
the  story  of  the  Scotch  minister  who, 
after  having  exhausted  his  whole 
litanv,  wound  up  with  praying  “for 
the  puir  Ue’il  —  naebody  prays  for  the 
puir  De’il.”  He  was  no  devil’s  advo¬ 
cate  because  he,  in  his  simple  mind, 
iras  the  first  to  discover  the  infinite 
possibilities  of  human  charity.  Lord 
Lisburn  liked  sailing  in  a  yacht,  Aaron 
liked  cheating:  but  as  pleasure  and 
impulse  were  at  the  root  of  both  pur¬ 
suits,  how  can  such  words  as  “  better  ” 
or  “  worse  "  be  applied  to  either,  ex¬ 
cept  in  those  ethics  of  expediency 
which  charity  should  scorn  to  enter¬ 
tain  V  With  some  men  and  women,  to 
say  “  They  are  made  so  ”  is  to  say  all : 
they  are  no  more  capable  of  longing 
for  unrevealed  light  than  they  are 
capable  of  remaking  themselves. 

{To  be  coatiDued.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 

CIIAPTEK  VI.  DKSERTED. 

Madge  was  not  seen  again  till  late 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  inn  had  re¬ 
sumed  its  usual  aspect.  Honest  Tom 
Brown,  wondering  at  her  absence,  and 
the  cold  dinner  without  potatoes  which 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  it,  could 
not  get  rid  of  an  uneasy  notion  that 
something  had  occurred  which  was 
unknown  to  him.  Hut  he  was  an  ig¬ 
norant  and  inarticulate  fellow,  not  a 
chatterbox  even  in  his  cups,  of  which 
he  drank  but  few,  and  having  been  up 
all  night,  ho  was  not  altogether  sorry 
for  an  excuse  to  lie  down  in  the  hay¬ 
loft,  and  have  a  good  sleep.  He  was 
tired  with  his  twenty-four  miles’  walk 
to  Dronington  and  back,  tiretl  with 
watching  for  her  fruitlessly,  and  when 
he  got  up  she  was  about  again.  She 
did  not  indeed  speak  to  him,  or  to 
anybody  else,  and  she  looked  as  if 
she  had  been  crying ;  but  since  yester¬ 
day  he  could  not  muster  up  courage  to 
talk  to  her.  So  he  mooned  about  in 
and  out  of  the  house,  and  backwards 
and  forwards  to  the  stables,  thinking 
that  all  would  come  right  in  good 
time  —  an  axiom  with  which  many  a 
dull  man  has  been  fain  to  comfort  him¬ 
self  under  dismal  circumstances. 

In  the  stable  was  the  lame  hunter; 
and  the  mite  of  a  boy  in  a  drab 
jacket  and  overalls,  who  had  been 
nibbing  its  sprained  leg  and  bandag¬ 
ing  it  by  turns  since  morning.  He 
had  also  swathed  the  horse  up  to  its 
eyes  in  the  clothing  he  firought  with 
him,  and  having  drank  about  a  gallon 
of  strong  ale.  the  small  boy  and  the  big 
horse  were  about  to  set  off  together. 

"lie’s  still  lame  as  he  was  afore, 
old  stick-in-the-mud,”  remarked  the 


small  boy  to  Tom  Brown ;  “  but  I’ve 
prummissed  my  old  ’oman  to  he  ’ome 
for  supper ;  so  we’re  off,  and  lied  Ro¬ 
ver  can  get  hisself  right  arterwards.” 

”  Ye  mawn’t  go  miscallin’  your 
mawfher  that  loike,”  said  Tom  Brown. 

“  Jly  old  ’oman  ain’t  my  muthcr, 
now  then,  stoopid,”  answered  the  boy, 
indignantly.  “  She’s  my  missus.” 

“  Ye  bain’t  above  a  matter  o’  ten 
year  old,  an’  ye  got  a  missus?  ”  asked 
Tom  Brown,  in  much  amazement. 

‘‘  I’m  risin’  sixteen ;  fifteen  last  selli- 
ger,”  said  the  boy.  “  I  knows  it,  cos 
it’s  the  big  day  at  Doncaster.” 

Tom  Brown  subsided  after  this  in¬ 
formation,  though  probably  his  private 
opinion  was  not  much  altered  by  it, 
and  presently  the  short  boy,  who 
might  have  been  any  age  between 
twelve  and  fifty,  if  judged  from  his  ap¬ 
pearance  when  closely  examined,  led 
out  the  tall  horse  and  prepared  to  set 
off'  upon  his  journey. 

“  Who  be  yure  maister,  and  wheer 
do  ’un  live  ?  ”  inquired  Tom  Brown, 
with  friendly  interest,  as  they  took 
leave  of  each  other. 

“  Walker,  up  a  street,”  said  the  hoy, 
trying  his  latest  acquirement  in  squint¬ 
ing  ;  and  tucking  the  horse’s  bridle 
under  his  arm,  he  began  whistling 
“Nancy  Dawson,”  and  went  about  his 
business  with  the  lame  horse  hobbling 
after  him*. 

Nothing  happened  for  many  days 
after  this  at  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh. 
It  was  a  lost,  out-of-the-way  place, 
lying  twelve  miles  from  the  nearest 
market  town  of  any  importance.  The 
land  in  the  neighborhood,  which  was 
not  very  good  for  agricultural  purposes, 
belonged  to  two  or  three  great  propri¬ 
etors,  and  the  sub-agents  who  col¬ 
lected  their  rents  lived  at  Dronington. 
The  inn  was  the  best  house  in  the 
village,  and  there  was  not  a  person  in 
it  but  the  curate,  Mr.  Mowledy,  who 
ever  subscribed  to  a  newspaper  or  read 
a  book.  Even  Mr.  Mowledy  had  been 
for  some  time  away  in  the  north,  and  his 
duty  was  performed  by  a  hasty  parson, 
who  rode  over  from  Dronington  at  a 
brisk  canter  every  Sunday,  and  kept 
his  horse  waiting  at  the  “  Chequers  ” 
while  he  hurried  through  a  single  ser¬ 
vice.  It  did  not  much  matter;  there 
were  seldom  more  than  half  a  score 
of  bumpkins,  chiefly  old,  who  went  to 
church  at  all,  and  they  understood 
nothing  of  Mesopotamia,  about  which 
this  hasty  parson  preached  to  them 
from  an  old  mouse-eaten  stock  of  ser¬ 
mons  he  found  at  the  rectory.  The 
rector  himself  had  been  a  hard-riding, 
six-bottle  man,  who  had  got  into  debt 
and  disgrace.  He  had  not  seen  his 
arishioners  since  his  insolvency,  and 
ad  never  at  any  previous  period  con¬ 
cerned  himself  with  their  education  or 
culture;  and  Mr.  Mowledy  received 
hut  £60  a  year  for  filling  one  of  the 
richest  benefices  in  England  as  best 
he  could  upon  so  meagre  a  stipend. 

There  was  none  of  the  frightful 
poverty  of  populous  cities,  no  hideous 
beggary  with  unheeded  sores  at  Wake¬ 


field.  The  people  did  well  enough, 
and  got  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  They 
had  a  very  prolific  breed  of  ducks  and 
geese,  which  they  sent  with  butter 
and  eggs  to  market  once  a  week. 
Most  of  them  had  a  pig  and  a  cow ; 
those  who  had  not,  worked  contentedly 
for  those  who  had.  But  there  was 
probably  not  a  more  ignorant  or  ill- 
taught  place  in  England.  Long  ago 
Mr.  Mowledy  had  tried  his  hand  at  a 
school;  but  the  blacksmith,  Mr.  Jinks’ 
father,  and  the  wheelwright,  who  led 
the  community,  did  not  care  to  take 
their  children  from  work  to  learn  their 
letters  ;  and  John  Giles,  of  the  “  Cheq¬ 
uers,”  knew  that  Madge  had  too  much 
to  do  at  home  to  go  dangling  after  the 
parson’s  heels,  tio  by  and  by  all  hope 
and  ambition,  perhaps  all  desire  to 
improve  his  cure  from  that  point  of 
view,  died  out  of  Mr.  Mowledy’s  mind, 
and  he  let  things  take  their  ancient, 
immemorial  course. 

He  came  back  from  the  north  a  little 
older  and  more  dejected  than  he  went; 
for  his  brother  and  only  relative,  who 
had  held  a  small  living  on  the  borders 
of  Northumberlaml  as  locum-fenens 
for  the  patron’s  son,  had  died  during 
his  absence ;  but  there  was  no  ap¬ 
parent  change  in  him.  He  preached 
wearily  twice  every  Sunday,  and  once 
on  Wednesday  evenings,  after  his 
return,  and  his  spare  congregation 
was  increased  by  Madge  ;  who  looked 
very  pale  and  thin,  but  listened  to 
him  reverently  without  understanding 
much  of  his  discourse. 

He  soon  noticed  the  girl’s  regular 
attendance  on  his  ministry;  and  the 
heart  of  the  lonely  man  warmed  to¬ 
wards  her.  He  had  scarcely  more 
than  the  wage  of  a  servant;  he  had 
no  prospects  of  advancement,  no  re¬ 
spect  for  himself  now.  He  could  not 
ask  a'ny  lady  to  share  his  penury,  and 
if  he  could  do  so  he  knew  of  no  one 
to  ask.  He  might,  however,  take 
Madge  to  his  desolate  cottage,  if  she 
would  go.  She  was  a  busy  housewife, 
and  would  make  him  a  good  helpmate. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  shock  her 
feelings,  or  estrange  her  heart  in  his 
meagre  fortunes.  He  would  love  her 
very  dearly,  and  she  would  make  his 
home  bright  with  her  presence.  The 
girl  had  good  natural  abilities.  She 
might  be  taught  enough  book-learning 
to  make  her  a  pleasant  companion 
upon  winter’s  evenings  when  their 
work  was  done.  He  knew  she  was 
thrifty  and  sweet-tempered.  He  only 
forgot  that  he  was  forty-nine  years  old 
and  she  not  twenty. 

It  was  one  evening  early  in  Novem¬ 
ber  that  he  spoke  to  her  first.  He 
even  fancied  she  was  waiting  for  him, 
and  looked  kind  welcome  from  her 
large,  soft,  purple  eyes ;  but  that  could 
only  be  imagination,  overwrought  by 
solitude.  The  hoar-frost  was  on  the 
ground,  and  the  landscape  seen  from 
the  stile  near  the  village  church, 
where  he  met  her,  was  very  tranquil 
and  lonely.  There  was  a  italh  that  led 
on  through  some  meadows  to  the 
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rectory,  bcoide  which  8tood  his  own 
forlorn  cottage;  it  had  been  built  by  a  ' 
former  mure  prosperous  incumbent  for  ; 
his  gardener.  He  walked  beside  Madge 
through  these  fields,  where  the  black-  | 
bird  sang  his  loud  good  night,  and  the  | 
wren  and  the  speckled  tlirush  were  i 
busy  with  the  hedge-berries.  It  was  she  i 
who  spoke  first,  and  she  asked  him,  in  | 
a  sweet,  grave  voice,  if  he  would  write  ' 
a  letter  for  her.  ' 

Mr.  Mowledy,  though  surprised  at  : 
this  rc<]uest,  promised  readily  to  do  j 
so,  thinking  in  his  own  mind  that  it  \ 
might  refer  to  some  brewer’s  or  dis-  i 
tiller’s  account  which  was  overdue,  i 
and  then  he  walked  silently  on  beside  ' 
her.  He  was  a  learned  man,  was  Mr.  ' 
Mowledy,  and  had  taken  honors  at 
his  college.  He  might  have  done  well  I 
in  the  world  if  he  had  had  more 
energy,  or  less  conscience.  But  he 
let  one  opportunity  after  another  glide 
by  him  in  the  race  of  life,  and  never 
overtook  them  or  tried  to  do  so.  And 
here  now  was  this  gentleman  and 
scholar  abashed  in  the  company  of  a 
village  girl.  If  she  had  cared  for  him, 
if  he  had  met  such  a  woman  once  in 
the  heyday  of  existence  when  his 
blood  was  young,  if  even  yet  she  had 
felt  or  could  have  felt  one  spark  of 
love  for  him,  he  might  have  been 
helped  out  of  his  dilHculty.  A  word 
or  a  look  would  have  done  it,  and  the 
pent-up  tenderness  of  his  gentle  heart 
would  have  overflowed.  But  most 
girls  are  cruel  where  they  are  indif¬ 
ferent.  Their  eyes  are  closed,  their 
ears  are  deaf  to  the  concerns  of  all 
except  those  who  can  win  their  affec¬ 
tions  ;  and  Providence  has  willed  it 
so  in  mercy  to  mankind,  that  our  \ 
wives  and  mothers  may  be  entirely  our  | 
own.  So  Madge,  having  said  what  | 
she  had  to  say,  never  more  cast  a 
glance  at  the  parson,  but  went  on  ! 
absently  breaking  dried  twigs  from 
the  hedges,  and  listening  unconsciously 
to  the  carol  of  the  birds. 

They  parted  when  they  reached  the 
road.  The  moon  had  just  risen,  and 
shed  a  quivering  light  through  an 
old  elm-tree,  of  which  the  topmost 
branches  were  dead  and  withered.  A 
wagon  toiled  slowly  up  a  hill,  a  dog 
bailed  in  a  farm-yard  close  at  hand. 

“  Good  night.  Miss  Margaret,”  said 
the  parson,  with  a  faltering  voice.  It 
was  the  only  time  he  had  ventured  to 
address  her. 

“  Good  night,  zur,”  said  the  girl, 
and  she  too  passed  away  from  that 
good  man’s  life  unwon. 

CHAPTER  VII.  A  woman’s  WAY. 

That  evening,  after  John  Giles 
was  gone  to  bed,  Madge  began  to  sing 
over  her  needlework,  and  when  Tom 
Brown  came  in  with  his  lantern  to  see 
that  all  was  well  before  he  went  to 
sleep  in  the  hayloft,  she  spoke  kindly 
to  him  and  asked  him  to  have  a  jug 
of  beer,  as  in  old  times. 

She  drank  some  of  the  beer  herself, 
and  when  Tom  asked  her  to  sing  his 


favorite  song  over  again,  she  sang  it  | 
so  readily  and  so  sweetly  that  his  i 
rough  coarse  nature  was  quite  melted. 
Then  she  led  Tom  to  talk  of  the  boy  , 
in  drab  overalls  ^nd  the  big  horse  that  ; 
had  been  left  behind  by  the  strange  ! 
huntsman ;  who  had  never  more  been  I 
heard  of  after  he  had  left  the  inn  that 
October  day,  now  two  full  weeks  ago.  ! 
She  never  spoke  of  the  huntsman  him-  . 
self,  feeling  with  true  feminine  instinct 
that  the  subject  was  not  agreeable  to 
her  kinsman.  She  seemed  to  be  bent 
on  pleasing  him,  and  succeeded  so  com¬ 
pletely,  that  he  told  her  all  about  the  ^ 
urchin  and  his  imprudence  over  and  ^ 
over  again.  She  was  especially  anx-  i 
ious  to  fix  the  name  of  the  boy’s  master  , 
and  the  place  of  bis  residence  in  her  | 
memory,  and  went  over  it  several  , 
times  with  Tom,  laughing  as  she  did  ^ 
so ;  and  asked  him  to  tell  her  if  she  ; 
had  pronounced  it  right.  ■ 

“  Ees,”  repeated  Tom,  for  the  i 
1  twentieth  time.  “  Maister  \Valker,  up  ; 

I  street,  wor  his  neame  and  bidin’ 

I  pleeace,  it  wor.”  ^ 

When  Madge  had  clearly  ascer-  ; 
taineil  this  fact,  the  conversation  went 
on  less  smoothly ;  and,  as  Tom  was 
just  going  to  say  something  about 
fairings  ”  and  “  true  lovers’  knots,” 
which  had  more  or  less  reference  to 
a  ribbon  she  was  sewing  on  a  cap,  she 
sent  him  away  to  draw  another  jug 
of  beer,  and  when  he  came  back 
stumbling  from  haste  on  the  way,  she  i 
was  gone.  i 

The  next  day  also,  while  John  Giles  ' 
and  the  ostler  were  busy,  she  called  , 
to  a  pedlar,  who  had  never  passed  that  . 
way  before,  and  civilly  offered  him  a  i 
crust  of  bread  of  her  own  baking,  and 
a  tempting  slice  of  cheese  with  his 
beer.  The  pedlar,  nothing  loth,  went 
into  the  kitchen  when  thus  bidden,  but  i 
observed  that  he  had  bad  a  bad  day  ' 
and  earned  no  money.  | 

“  There  bain’t  nowt  to  pay,  maister,”  i 
said  the  girl,  smiling  slyly,  and  then  | 
she  asked  if  be  could  write.  The  ped-  I 
lar  said  he  could  “off  and  on,”  and  j 
surmised  that  she  wanted  a  letter  writ-  j 
ten  to  her  “  bo.”  She  took  his  banter 
quite  good-humoredly,  and,  as  pen,  ink, 
paper,  and  envelopes  (then  recentlv 
invented)  were  all  ready  to  his  hand, 
ho  wrote,  with  many  strange  contor- 
I  tions  and  grimaces,  some  words  she 
;  told  him.  They  were  few  words,  and 
he  did  not  take  long  about  it.  When 
he  had  finished,  he  inquired  with  an 
impudent  leer  what  direction  he  should 
put  upon  the  letter ;  but  she  took  the 
closed  envelope,  and  hid  it  away,  after 
!  which  she  looked  quite  unconscious, 

I  and  would  not  say  another  word  to 
him.  So  be  got  huffed  and  angry, 
shouldered  his  pack  with  a  surly  look, 
and  went  about  his  business. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  she 
slipped  out,  while  John  Giles  was 
drinking  with  the  blacksmith  and  the 
sexton,  and  she  had  sent  Tom  Brown 
to  get  some  flour  from  the  mill,  sit¬ 
uated  a  long  mile  from  the  inn.  After 
walking  briskly  through  the  glebe 
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meadows,  where  she  was  not  likely 
to  meet  anybmly,  she  rang  at  the  par¬ 
son’s  gate  and  dropped  a  courtesy  to 
that  gentleman  as  he  came  in  some 
embarrassment  to  meet  her.  Mr. 
Mowledy  had  only  an  old  woman,  who 
slept  at  home,  to  wait  upon  him ;  and 
she  bad  left,  as  Madge  knew,  an  hour 
ago,  so  that  he  was  tjuite  alone. 

Having  courtesied  again,  she  took 
the  pedlar’s  letter  from  her  breast,  and 
asked  Mr.  Mowledy,  with  her  father’s 
duty,  to  address  it. 

Mr.  Mowledy  put  on  his  lightest 
pair  of  blue  steel  spectacles,  which  he 
had  purchased  at  an  optician’s  shop  in 
the  City  when  summoned  three  years 
before  to  see  his  rector,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  appear  at  too  great  a 
disadvantage  in  her  eyes;  and  then 
mildly  demanded  the  name  of  her  cor¬ 
respondent.  She  replied  demurely 
that  his  name  was  “  Walker.” 

“  And  his  Christian  name  ?  It  is 
always  better  to  write  that,  in  case  of 
mistakes,”  observed  Mr.  ilowlcdy, 
wishing  perhaps  to  prolong  the  inter¬ 
view  with  his  parishioner  as  long  at 
possible. 

The  girl  hung  her  head. 

“  I  mean,”  said  Mr.  Mowledy,  who 
feared  he  might  not  have  explained 
himself  with  sufficient  clearness,  “  his 
baptismal  appellation  —  the  same 
which  was  given  him,  as  to  all  of  us, 
by  his  godfathers  and  godmothers. 
Your  name  is  Margaret;  mine  is 
Marmaduke,”  added  Mr.  Mowledy 
softly,  and  he  blushed. 

Now  Madge  had  heard  both  the 
stud  groom  and  Mr.  Sharpe  call  the 
stranger  ”  Duke,”  so  she  courtesied 
again,  as  Mr.  XIowledy  pronounced 
his  name. 

“  That  be  t’  neame,  zur.” 

“  What !  Marmaduke  ?  ”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Mowledy.  “  Dear  me,  it  is  an  un¬ 
common  name,  too.  Don’t  you  think 
fo.  Miss  Margaret  Y  ” 

“  Duke,  or  maybe  Dook,  be  t’  neame, 
zur,”  persisted  the  girl,  afraid  to  let 
the  sound  leave  her  ears  lest  she  should 
lose  it. 

”  J/ormnduke,”  again  repeated  Mr. 
Mowledy,  blandly,  and,  after  further 
explanatory  discourse,  the  reverend 
gentleman  put  the  information  he 
received,  with  his  own  knowledge  of 
geography  and  nomenclature,  together. 
The  product  was  no  usual  thing. 
Madge  took  away  her  letter  address^ 
in  a  scnipulously  careful  and  legible 
manner,  — 

Mr.  Marmaduke  Walker 

(Dealer  in  fermented  liquors), 
Upper  Street, 

Islington, 
near  London. 

When  the  village  was  asleep  tha^ 
night,  she  posted  it  unseen,  and  unsus¬ 
pected.  Mrs.  Jinks,  the  postmistress, 
felt  sure  it  was  a  letter  from  the  par¬ 
son,  and  spread  a  rumor  that  he  kept 
a  bottle  or  two  of  spirits  in  a  snug 
lace  for  private  use.  So  she  told 
ladgc,  who  said,  ”  Lauk-a-daisy  me. 
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not  knowing  whence  the  scandal  came.  , 
Who  does  know  when  the  grim,  scoff-  j 
in"  thing  called  rumor  first  spreads  its  ! 
»g?le  wings,  or  whence  it  comes,  or  ; 
whither  it  speeds  so  fast?  Dr.  Por- 
teous,  the  rector,  heard  it  in  the  rules  , 
of  the  King’s  Bench  Prison  ;  it  was 
whispered  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
by  the  Dean  of  Dronington’s  widow. 
The  magistrates  laughed  about  “  the 
curate’s  sly  bottle  ”  when  they  met  at 
quarter  sessions,  and  one  of  them,  a 
jolly  good  fellow  who  bad  been  in  the 
naw,  made  a  song  about  it,  putting  it 
to  rhyme  with  “  throttle,”  and  singing 
it  to  a  roaring  chorus  after  a  dinner  at 
the  “  Crown,”  where  the  worshipful 
and  loyal  gentlemen  refreshed  them¬ 
selves  in  company  at  the  termination 
of  their  Judicial  labors.  Mr.  Mowledy 
was  the  only  person  for  twenty  miles 
round  who  never  heard  it  at  all ;  for 
rumor  has  a  great  deal  of  humor  in  it, 
for  all  its  gravity,  and  keeps  prudently 
out  of  the  way  of  contradiction. 

CHAITK-U  VIII.  FOUND  DUOWNF.D.  ! 

Day  after  day  passed  by  for  nearly 
a  fortnight,  but  no  letter  addressed  to 
the  village  inn,  ever  arrived  from  Mr.  ■ 
Marmaduke  Walker. 

Madge  watched  for  the  postman  as 
he  passed  through  Waketield-in-the- 
.Marsh  every  morning  in  his  donkey- 
cart,  in  hopes  that  he  would  stop  at 
the  “  Chequers ;  ”  and  once,  when  she  | 
thought  he  looked  her  way,  she  held 
out  her  apron,  but  he  only  stared  at 
her  and  jogged  along  upon  his  round. 

She  seemed  to  pine  visibly  away 
(luring  this  time,  and  to  have  no  care  ! 
or  pride  in  herself.  The  curate  | 
watched  for  her  in  vain  as  he  walked 
from  the  church  through  the  glebe 
meadows,  taking  always  the  same  way 
home  to  his  little  cottage  with  a  hope 
that  he  might  meet  her  again,  almost 
painful  in  its  intensity ;  and  though  ; 
he  had  composed  a  sermon  on  a  text  . 
taken  from  the  thirty-ninth  verse  of 
the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  I 
especially  to  ascertain  her  views  upon  i 
the  subject  nearest  his  heart,  she  ' 
never  came  to  hear  it ;  nor  did  she  S 
go  at  all  to  church  any  more.  When  ! 
Tom  Brown  shuffled  into  the  kitchen  | 
of  an  evening,  he  found  nobody  there. 
She  got  dinner  and  supper  silently 
ready  for  John  Giles,  and  set  it  in 
order  upon  the  white  deal  table  duly 
scoured;  but  she  never  tasted  the 
good  food  herself,  and  her  voice  was 
never  heard  now  singing  about  the 
house.  She  passed  most  of  her  time 
locked  up  in  her  own  room.  But  no- 
twdy,  except  'rom  Brown,  took  any 
notice  of  her.  John  Giles  had  his 
meals  and  his  beer  as  he  was  accus-  i 
tomed  to  have  them,  and  nothing  but 
»n  earthquake  would  have  roused  I 
his  fuddled  intelligence.  Even  a  con-  ' 
vulsion  of  nature  would  have  found 
bim  with  a  brown  jug  in  his  hand,  and 
b*  would  only  have  set  it  down,  to 
fake  it  up  again  after  the  shock  was 
over.  The  blacksmith,  who  had  been 


slowly  making  up  his  mind  to  marry  ' 
Madge  at  some  time  or  other,  indeed 
looked  about  him  now  and  then  after  , 
be  had  finished  his  beer,  as  if  he  . 
missed  something,  but  he  was  not 
sorry  that  matters  should  bide  as  they 
were  for  a  bit  longer. 

Tom  Brown  was  the  only  person 
who  knew  that  there  was  anything 
wrong,  and  he  tried  in  uncouth  ways 
to  serve  or  comfort  her.  When  she 
came  down-stairs,  after  moaning  for 
hours  to  herself  she  would  find  the 
hardest  part  of  her  work  done.  He 
kept  the  fire  burning,  swept  the 
hearth,  drew  water,  and  put  the  kettle 
on  ready  for  her  tea,  which  she  drank 
easterly,  taking  hardly  anything  else.  ; 
When  one  of  the  customers  called  for 
her,  he  answered,  and  made  some 
mumbling  excuse  which  served  the 
purpose  well  enough.  One  day  he 
brought  her  some  apples,  which  he  ' 
knew  she  liked,  and  another  he  walked 
to  Dronington  for  an  orange.  She  ' 
found  them  on  the  table  beside  her 
tea  things,  and  left  them  untasted. 
She  appeared  unable  to  bear  the  day¬ 
light,  and  never  went  outside  the 
door  as  she  used  to  do.  She  would 
stand  with  her  face  turned  from  the 
window,  and  her  arm  resting  on  the 
high  kitchen  mantel-piece ;  if  spoken  : 
to,  she  answered  without  moving.  All  , 
her  clothes  hung  loosely  on  her:  she 
had  become  terribly  thin  and  wan.  | 
She  started  at  the  least  noise,  and  ; 
once,  when  Tom  Brown  came  in  un¬ 
expectedly  and  looked  her  full  in  the  ; 
face,  she  shrunk  from  him  as  though  ^ 
she  were  afraid.  She  avoided  him  ' 
more  resolutely  after  that;  watching 
with  a  beating  heart  and  frightened 
eyes  lest  he  should  catch  her  unawares  . 
again.  i 

Her  favorite  occupation  when  alone  I 
was  to  open  a  large  carved  oak  work-  | 
box  which  had  belonged  to  her  foster-  I 
mother,  and  take  out  one  by  one  the  j 
upper-leathers  of  a  pair  of  top-boots,  a 
dried  rose-bud,  and  a  strip  of  flimsy  ! 
paper.  She  was  never  tired  of  look-  i 
ing  at  these  things,  but  would  rock 
herself  in  her  chair,  with  her  clasped 
hands  on  her  knees,  and  wail  over 
them.  If  she  heard  a  step  on  the 
stairs,  or  any  one  called  for  her,  she 
would  hide  them  hurriedly  away,  and 
with  trembling  limbs  and  a  ghastly  ! 
face,  assure  herself  that  her  occupation  ; 
had  not  been  discovered. 

It  was  about  the  tenth  day  after  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Marmaduke  Walker  had  i 
remained  unanswered,  that  a  great  : 
change  came  over  the  girl.  She  rose  j 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  toiled  ; 
throughput  the  day  without  ceasing.  | 
She  arranged  .all  her  cupboards,  and 
the  presses  where  the  household  linen  ' 
was  kept.  She  washed  and  put  away  j 
all  her  glass  and  china,  and  carefully 
attended  to  everything  that  had  been 
neglected  and  wanted  setting  to  rights.  | 
Before  she  went  to  bed  she  raked  out  | 
the  kitchen  fire  and  laid  it  afresh,  ' 
spread  the  cloth  for  breakfast,  and 
cut  some  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  to  , 


be  ready  for  John  Giles  when  he  got 
up.  She  bade  good  night  to  'Tom 
Brown  very  kindly,  drew  some  beer 
for  him  herself,  and  opened  the  door 
for  him  when  he  went  out  to  his  hay¬ 
loft  over  the  stables,  closing  it  loudly 
after  him  and  bolting  it.  Then  all 
these  things  having  been  done  in 
order,  and  the  whole  house  thoroughly 
swept  and  garnished,  she  went  to  her 
room  with  a  strange,  absent  air,  and 
opened  her  work-box  once  more.  But 
she  did  not  cry  over  it  now :  there 
was  only  a  sad,  resolute  expression  in 
the  girl’s  eyes  ;  and  after  silently  con- 
tem|>lating  her  worthless  treasures  for 
an  hour  or  more,  she  opened  her  win¬ 
dow  and  looked  down  into  the  road. 
She  could  see  clearly,  for  the  moon 
was  at  her  full,  and  nothing  was  stir¬ 
ring  for  a  mile  around.  The  bat  and 
the  fieldmouse  only  were  abroad ;  and 
the  low  hoot  of  an  owl  coining  from 
the  ruined  rectory  was  the  solitary 
sound  which  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night.  Not  a  dog  barked,  not  a  light 
was  seen  in  a  cottage,  not  a  watcher 
kept  vigil  at  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh. 
She  remained  for  some  ten  minutes, 
looking  anxiously  from  the  window, 
and  having  satisfied  herself  that  she 
was  unobserved,  she  threw  a  shawl 
over  her  head,  so  as  to  conceal  her 
features,  and  went  quickly  and  noise¬ 
lessly  down-stairs.  She  had  thought 
of  everything.  The  bolts,  which  had 
been  cleaned  and  oiled  that  day,  slid 
smoothly  back  .at  her  touch  ;  the  door 
turned  easily  upon  its  hinges,  her  bare 
feet  fell  unheard  upon  the  liard  ground. 
She  went  on  walking  very  fast,  turn¬ 
ing  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
till  she  came  to  the  mill-stream,  at  a 
place  where  it  was  very  deep  and 
rapid.  'Then  she  stopjied,  and  knelt 
down  by  the  waterside,  and  prayed 
with  a  smothered  sob ;  after  which  she 
cast  a  startled  glance  hastily  round 
her,  and  listened  like  some  hunted 
animal.  A  fish  which  leaped  out  of 
the  stream  had  disturbed  her,  and  there 
was  a  far  sound  of  wheels,  but  it 
died  away  and  all  was  still.  It  was 
only  the  night  wagon,  slowly  passing 
on  its  way  to  Dronington,  and  when 
it  had  gone  there  was  not  a  human 
being  who  could  hear  her  brief  cries 
and  her  short  struggles.  She  went 
then  to  the  river’s  brink,  took  her 
shawl  from  off  her  head,  and  tied  it 
closely  round  the  skirt  of  her  dress  in 
a  tight  knot,  so  that  she  could  not 
move  her  legs  or  feet,  and  she  let  her¬ 
self  fall  headlong  into  the  swift-flow¬ 
ing  water.  A  loud  plash,  one  natural 
effort,  with  uplifted  arms,  for  life,  and 
all  was  over.  She  was  borne  fast 
down  stream. 

CHAPTF.R  IX.  NIGHT  LINF.8. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Mowledy  had 
one  delight  on  this  sublunary  sphere 
of  unrewarded  merit.  He  was  fond  of 
fishing.  He  might  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  reconciling  a  sport  so 
cruel  to  a  tender  conscience,  but  he 
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reflected  that  Simon  Peter,  and  An¬ 
drew  hi:i  brother,  with  Janies  and  John 
the  sons  of  Zebedee,  were  all  fishers, 
as  well  as  divines;  and  by  the  first 
rules  of  sound  doctrine,  that  which 
they  did  unreproveil  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  wrong  without  heresy,  by  an 
orthodox  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  worthy  of  respect  and  imitation. 
Mr.  Mowledy  was  so  merciful  a  man 
that  he  practised  the  fisherman’s  art 
with  as  little  pain  to  the  fish  as  their 
case  allowed ;  but  be  was  also  a  logi¬ 
cian  and  a  casuist.  He  reflected  that 
he  might  be  a  humble  instrument  in  the 
bands  of  Providence,  selected  to  wage 
war  against  the  order  of  Apodes,  who 
ruthlessly  devoured  snails  and  other 
harmless  living  things  alive,  prowling 
greedily  about  in  the  darkness  beneath 
the  waters  to  satisi)’  the  lust  of  con¬ 
quest  and  the  sin  of  inordinate  appe¬ 
tite.  If  Mr.  Mowledy  took  them  cap¬ 
tive  and  slew  them  while  trooping  on 
these  bloodthirsty  expeditions,  it  was 
only  the  usage  of  lawful  warfare,  and 
he  could  not  be  viewed,  even  by  the 
Apodes,  if  they  reasoned  candidly  on 
the  subject,  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a  champion  and  defender  of  the  help¬ 
less. 

The  head  is  always  the  dupe  of  the 
heart ;  and  as  Mr.  Mowledy’s  delight 
was  angling  for  eels,  he  was  sure  to 
find  a  comfortable  excuse  for  so  doing; 
indeed  it  is  among  the  advantages  of 
learning  that  it  enables  a  man  to  dis¬ 
cover  many  excellent  and  conclusive 
arguments  in  favor  of  his  wishes,  and 
to  confound  his  opponents  who  have 
seldom  studied  the  subject  so  deeply. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Mowledy  caught  the  I 
eels  gently,  with  a  ball  of  string  I 
twisted  into  nooses,  which  got  into  | 
their  teeth  as  they  marauded  about  in  | 
search  of  prey.  He  did  not  torture 
them  with  hooks.  There  were  some 
worms  impaled  upon  the  string. 
Truly.  Man,  however,  is  a  rational 
animal,  and  will  not  be  baulked  in 
pursuit  of  pleasure  by  a  second  obsta¬ 
cle  which  turns  up  unexpectedly  after 
he  has  overcome  or  thrown  down  the 
first.  Mr.  Mowledy  thought  long  and 
patiently  before  he  found  a  solution  to 
the  dilliculty  of  the  worms.  But  he 
would  not  give  it  up,  and  ultimately 
satisfied  his  intelligence  that  it  was  a 
convenient  and  proper  custom  to  take 
them  by  stratagem,  or  a  garden  spade, 
and  apply  them  to  the  use  of  man. 
For  man  has  dominion  over  all  the 
creatures  of  the  earth,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  the  worm,  which  is  a  species 
of  the  ser|)ent,  —  it  is  plainly  so  called 
in  the  Swedish  tongue,  and  that  has 
much  affinity  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
pure  English.  Now,  the  serpent  is  an 
'accursed  beast,  whose  ‘head  is  to  be 
bruised  by  the  heels  of  all  who  are 
born  of  woman.  'ITiere  is  enmity  be¬ 
tween  the  serpent  and  the  whole  hu¬ 
man  race;  not  the  enmity  of  passion 
or  prejudice,  but  a  ju.st  and  perpetual 
displeasure  enjoined  by  the  law.  In 
destroying  worms  or  serpents,  Mr. 


Mowledy  was  only  carrying  into  exe¬ 
cution  the  mild  sentence  which  had 
been  passed  upon  them  for  the  hei¬ 
nous  oflence  of  having  brought  about, 
by  craft  and  subtlety,  the  awful  expul-  ; 
sion  of  mankind  from  Eden,  caused  ! 
the  woman  to  bring  forth  her  children  | 
in  sorrow,  and  man  to  eat  only  of  i 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  till  re-  | 
turned  in  wrath  to  the  dust,  from  out  I 
of  whence  he  was  taken. 

Neither  could  it  be  urged  that  the 
I  conduct  of  worms  or  serpents  since  I 
the  Fall  had  been  such  as  to  merit 
any  remission  of  their  punishment,  j 
j  They  had  evinced  no  signs  of  repent-  I 
'  ance.  ’  They  had  accepted  battle  with  I 
mankind ;  they  undermined  and  can-  | 
kered  all  his  works,  they  consumed  his  . 
substance,  overthrew  his  palaces,  made  , 
leaks  in  mighty  shins,  eat  up  his  very  1 
:  records,  and  feastea  finally  on  his  re-  j 
mains.  They  are  notoriously  the  in-  ; 

I  fernal  brood  of  Satan,  undergoing,  as  , 

'  Linnteus  and  other  naturalists  declare,  , 

!  no  metamorphosis ;  having  no  eyes  ! 
nor  limbs  nor  bowels  of  compassion  i 
nor  future  existence.  Their  name  is  i 
a  synonym  for  that  remorse  which  j 
j  gnaws  and  torments  the  wicked,  for  i 
decay  and  sickly  grief,  for  beings  de-  1 
based  and  despised,  for  worthless  j 
things  which  work  men  ill  by  slow, 
sure,  secret  means.  ! 

Thus  Mr.  Mowledy  having  fully  ar¬ 
gued  out  the  case  of  the  worms  with 
liimself,  they  being  absent  in  contu¬ 
macy,  he  had  no  more  scruples  touch¬ 
ing  their  impalement;  and  when  his 
duty  to  his  parishioners  had  been  per¬ 
formed  in  such  wise  as  we  have  seen, 
he  humbly  trusted  that  he  might  lie 
permitted  to  sit  still  half  the  night 
now  and  then  in  a  punt,  for  piscatorial 
purposes. 

Mr.  Mowledy  was  intently  watch¬ 
ing  his  lines  on  that  November  night 
when  Madge  had  fled  from  the  inn, 
and  probably'  thinking  how  fine  a  dish 
of  eels  he  might  send  her  on  the  mor¬ 
row,  for  he  had  heard  that  she  had 
been  ailing.  The  spot  where  his  punt 
was  made  fast  was  not  unfavorable  for 
such  a  subject  of  contemplation.  It 
,  was  a  dark  deep  pool  behind  the  mill, 

I  and  now  lay  deep  in  shadow,  un- 
1  troubled  by  the  brawling  stream  which 
!  rushed  turbuicntly  above  and  below  it. 

I  Ground-bait  being  also  deposited  there 
I  in  considerable  quantities  from  the 
i  dust  of  the  mill,  and  Mr.  Mowledy 
being  on  good  terms  with  the  miller, 
this  pool  was  his  favorite  piece  of 
water.  November  nights,  however, 
are  cold  and  comfortless ;  so  towards 
one  o’clock  the  worthy  gentleman, 
who  never  suffered  his  favorite  pas¬ 
time  to  interfere  with  more  important 
things,  bethought  him  that  he  had 
some  of  his  flock,  who  lived  a  long  way 
off,  to  visit  on  the  following  day,  and 
that  a  little  sleep  would  be  needful  to 
fit  him  for  the  labors  of  his  calling. 
Therefore  he  first  began  to  disentangle 
the  strings  and  worms  at  the  end  of 
his  lines,  and  then  slowly  to  roll  them 
up  lor  another  occasion.  It  was  not 


short  or  easy  work,  because  he  had 
nobody  to  help  him,  and  his  fingers 
were  half  frozen.  The  string  stiffened 
almost  as  soon  as  it  came  out  of  the 
water  and  slipped  through  hands  made 
clammy  by  contact  with  the  eels.  The 
loops  of  his  lines,  moreover,  caught  in 
weeds  and  projecting  roots  of  trees, 
which  had  thirstily  thrust  themselves 
into  the  stream.  So  he  was  glad 
when  it  was  over  and  he  could  un¬ 
fasten  his  punt  to  go  home  before  the 
day  broke.  He  was  just  about  to  do 
so,  when  he  heard  a  sudden  plash,  as 
of  a  body  falling  from  the  opposite 
bank,  a  few  yards  above  the  mill ;  and 
immediately  afterwards  a  motionless 
human  form  was  borne  rapidly  by  him 
on  the  swift- flowing  waters.  Tlie  full 
moon  shone  very  brightly  on  the  up¬ 
turned  face  of  a  young  girl,  as  it  sunk 
and  rose  again,  dashed  about  by  the 
eddies ;  and  Mr.  Mowledy’s  heart 
stopped  —  smote  with  a  sudden  and 
awful  anguish  —  as  he  recognized  the 
pale  features  and  golden  hair  of  her 
who  was  all  the  world  to  him.  In 
a  moment  he  had  plunged  into  the 
mill-stream,  and  struck  out  lustily. 
He  had  been  a  strong  swimmer  in  his 
youth ;  a  Winchester  boy  and  an  Ox¬ 
ford  man,  he  was  always  fond  of  the 
water,  and  now  his  old  practice  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  Making  rapidly 
on  beyond  the  spot  where  the  body 
bad  sunk,  he  trod  the  water  and 
watched  till  it  rose  again.  'I'ben  he 
dived  gallantly  for  it,  caught  it  mid¬ 
way  as  it  went  down,  and  bore  it  to 
the  nearest  shore. 

He  was  not  a  bad  physician,  this 
obscure  country  parson ;  and  he  was 
aware  that  when  a  person  is  sub¬ 
merged  under  water,  suffocation  en¬ 
sues,  not  in  consequence  of  the  access 
of  water  to  the  lungs,  but  merely  from 
the  exclusion  of  air,  and  that  it  breath 
could  be  once  brought  back  to  her  she 
would  live.  He  knew  also  that  as  she 
had  not  been  more  than  three  minutes 
I  in  the  water,  and  had  not  bs-en  iinme- 
I  diately  submerged,  there  was  good 
I  hope,  if  the  means  of  restoration  were 
at  hand;  and  failing  them,  he  could 
only  do  his  best.  Now  the  men  of  the 
mill  had  long  gone  home,  but  the  mill 
stood  open,  and  there  were  still  some 
embers  of  a  fire  which  had  been  left 
burning  for  him  by  his  friendly  parish- 
,  ioner;  so  he  carried  the  girl  quickly 
thither,  threw  his  large  boating-cloak 
!  and  such  wraps  as  he  had  with  him 
i  over  her,  and  did  all  things  needful, 

!  till  her  fluttering  breath  gradually  re- 
!  turned,  and  Madge,  opening  her  eves, 

^  looked  wondering  around  her.  In  less 
j  than  half  an  hour  she  was  completely 
I  restored  to  consciousness ;  and,  liaving 
1  been  so  short  a  while  in  the  water, 

I  was  able  to  return  home. 

I  'The  good  gentleman,  with  the  in- 
i  nate  delicacy  and  chivalry  ol  a  L'hris- 
i  tian  mind,  forebore  to  ask  her  any 
questions ;  and  when  she  would  have 
I  given  him  an  explanation  h<*  stayed 
her  softly,  and  sought  with  words  of 
true  smu  lofty  chaiity  to  calm  her 
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trouble,  be  it  what  it  might  —  to  raise  I  minded  to  earn  her  own  living  and  to  '  The  good  lout  shook  and  blubbered 

her  up  again  in  her  own  esteem,  as  a  I  see  the  world.  She  expressed  a  desire  like  a  boy  as  he  spoke,  for  he  was  in 

human  soul,  precious  to  all  the  world  I  to  take  service  in  London  town,  and  grim  earnest,  anl  he  took  up  his  lan- 
in  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  to  '  asked  the  brewer’s  man,  when  became  ,  tern  to  leave  her  forever;  when  she, 

him,  a  minister  of  the  church,  most  I  with  his  gigantic  horses  and  his  casks,  i  with  a  scared  aspect  and  mien  like 

precious,  most  revered.  A  cardinal  if  he  knew  of  a  place  for  a  hard-work-  that  of  one  interrogated  while  walking 
speaking  to  an  empress  had  not  chosen  ing  girl  “  an^  wheers,”  it  did  not  matter  in  sleep,  asked  him  what  he  would 
better,  simpler,  or  more  respectful  in  what  house  or  city.  He  answered  have  of  her ;  and  when  he  told  her 
language.  When  the  color  gradually  that  he  knew  of  no  such  place,  and  again  and  again,  till  she  understood  his 
came  back  to  her  cheeks,  and  he  saw  ^  that  it  would  be  uneasy  to  come  at  on  meaning,  she  cried  and  wrung  her 
that  she  was  recovered,  .and  quite  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  time.s,  hands  till  the  blood  started  between 
quiet  and  resigned  in  manner,  he  j  which  ever  gives  'and  ever  will  give  a  |  the  nails  of  them, 
knelt  down,  bidding  her  in  solemn  '  short  and  civil  reply  to  an  unwelcome  ,  He  stole  gently  up  to  her  with  un¬ 
accents  to  do  likewise,  and  prayed  j  request ;  and  he  told  her,  being  nudged  |  taught  affection,  and  talked  to  her  in 
fervently  in  the  brief  and  .affecting  j  thereto  by  Giles,  that  she  did  not  :  homely  phrase  of  the  childhood  they 
words  familiar  to  him  through  years  i  know  when  she  was  well  off.  Then  1  had  passed  together,  and  of  the  many 
passed  in  bearing  consolation  to  tbe  '  she  turned  to  Tom  Brown,  in  her  rest-  !  times  and  oft  he  had  held  her  on  his 
afflicted  of  his  congregation  : —  i  less  desire  to  be  gone,  and  ordered  him  ;  knees  as  a  little  mite  no  bigger  than 

“0  Lord  God,  who  hast  wounded  '  to  find  a  place  for  her,  begging  him  with  i  his  arm;  till  first  she  smiled,  betrayed 
us  for  our  sins,  and  consumed  us  for  sighs  and  tears  to  lose  no  time  about  it.  [  into  forgetfulness  for  a  moment  by  the 
our  trangressions,  by  thy  la'e  heavy  i  The  poor  fellow  thrust  his  knuckles  |  deceiver  Memory,  and  then  she  sobbed 
and  dreadful  visitation,  and  now,  in  j  in  his  eyes  at  the  bare  thought  of  los-  j  (•onvulsively,  answering  him  in  gasps, 
the  midst  of  judgment  remembering  I  ing  her,  and  besought  her  in  his  rough  |  Any  one,  she  said,  might  wed  with 
mercy,  hast  redeemed  our  souls  from  ^  way  to  tell  him  if  any  of  her  neighbors  i  such  a  thing  as  she  was,  if  they  had  a 
the  jaws  of  death ;  we  offer  unto  thy  i  had  given  her  occasion  to  be  angry,  1  mind  for  their  b.argain.  The  parson, 
fatherly  goodness  ourselves,  our  souls  i  that  he  might  right  her  with  his  fist  the  blacksmith,  or  he.  It  was  all  the 

and  bodies,  which  thou  hast  delivered,  and  tong^je.  He  would  give  them  a  same  to  her.  She  only  wanted  a  mor- 

to  be  a  living  sacrifice  unto  Thee,  al-  piece  of  his  mind,  he  confidently  said  sel  of  bread,  and  could  work  for  it. 

ways  praising  and  magnifying  thy  mer-  (he  did  not  think  how  small  it  was),  j  She  thanked  God  for  that.  She  would 

cies  in  the  midst  of  thy  church,  through  I  and  thump  them  into  their  senses.  It  |  be  beholden  to  nobody.  Her  voice  as 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.”  '  is  the  English  plan,  and  not  an  evil  j  she  spoke  was  sometimes  hard  and 

And  having  prayed  thus,  giving  to  I  one ;  for  sense  compelled  by  blows  is  j  even  fierce,  sometimes  hushed  and 
tbe  Most  High  the  glory  of  her  mi-  wondrously  discreet  and  modest.  supplicating.  She  hardly  seemed  to 

raculous  preservation,  he  rose  from  his  But  she  said  nothing  in  return.  She  know  what  she  was  saying,  and  her 
knees  and  blessed  her  mutely,  forbear-  seemed  subdued  and  sad.  Indeed,  she  mind  wandered  from  one  subject  to 
ing  to  intrude  on  her  when  he  could  was  becoming  perple.xed  and  half  dis-  another.  She  told  him  she  ^id  not 
no  lon>>er  be  of  use,  and  contenting  traught  in  her  trouble.  She  had  tried,  care  what  became  of  her,  or  of  him  ; 
himself  by  watching  her  unseen  when  she  alone  knew  how  desperately,  to  and  that  she  did  not  like  him,  or 

she  left  the  mill,  lest  she  should  faint  put  an  end  to  it,  perhaps  by  death  it-  ever  could  like  him  ;  and  then  she 

or  fall  down  by  the  way.  But  she  ar-  self,  if  her  secret  could  be  known,  after-  clung  tp  his  arm,  and  went  into 

rived  safely  at  her  home,  about  two  wards  by  flight.  Both  means  had  hysterics. 

hours  after  she  had  quitted  it,  and  failed  her ;  and,  like  a  bird  caught  in  By  and  by  she  was  quite  worn  out 
passed  unqestioned  through  the  open  the  toils  of  the  fowler,  now  she  fluttered  and  as  weak  as  an  infant.  He  pressed 
door  into  her  chamber,  where  all  was  in  a  passion  of  fear  and  woe,  now  cow-  her  again  in  plain  words  to  wed  with 

still.  ered  timidly  and  ceased  to  struggle.  him,  and  she  submitted  passively,  say- 

So  it  happened  that  when  Tom  ing  little;  but  before  they  parted  it 
CHAi'TKn  X.  WHAT  HAPPENS.  Brown  came  into  the  kitchen  that  was  settled  between  them  that  he 

night,  the  girl’s  feelings  were  dull  and  might  have  the  banns  put  up  on  the 
Mr  Mowlehy  was  very  ill  for  blunted  with  overwear.  She  was  not  following  Sunday.  She  confessed  that 
some  days  after  he  had  bravely  rescued  ill,  but  she  was  weak  and  listless,  she  had  attempted  to  kill  herself,  but 

the  drowning  girl,  and  it  is  one  of  Her  poor  honest  working  hands  hung  would  try  to  make  him  a  true  wife  if 

the  many  inexplicable  things  in  this  down  beside  her,  and  she  could  no  he  could  forgive  her ;  and  she  thought 
world,  that  heroic  actions  are  seldom  longer  collect  her  thoughts.  She  felt  she  had  told  him  all,  while  his  dull 
performed  with  impunity.  His  wet  a  little  light-headed,  and  wondered  in  comprehension  suspected  nothing.  She 
clothes  had  avenged  themselves  on  a  hazy,  half-unconscious  way,  whether  was  but  an  inarticulate  village  girl, 
him  for  their  untimely  ruin,  and  struck  she  should  ever  be  like  the  idiot  girl  and  he  an  ignorant  country  bumpkin, 

him  down  with  an  unseen  blow,  which  who  went  about  with  straws  in  her  Such  mistakes  sometimes  occur  be- 

brought  on  fever  and  ague,  leaving  hair  last  harvest.  tween  more  lettered  people,  and  lew 

him  to  reflect,  in  that  condition,  that  She  took  no  notice  of  Tom  Brown,  shall  read  the  mysteries  of  the  soul 
Virtue  is  verily  its  own  reward.  but  let  him  sit  down  by  the  fireside  through  the  dark  glass  of  language. 

Meanwhile  affairs  at  the  “  Cheq-  and  talk  to  her  as  he  would.  He  An  hour  before  she  had  fought  an- 

uers  ”  resumed  their  former  a."pect,  looked  like  some  good  watch-dog  keep-  grily  against  the  joyless  fate  which 
and  went  on  absolutely  as  if  nothing  ing  guard  over  her,  and  his  rude  speech  pursued  her  so  unrelentingly.  Nowit 
had  happened.  Madge  did  not  re-  was  little  better  than  a  well-meaning  had  overtaken  her,  for  better  or  for 
cover  her  cheerfulness  for  long  after-  growl,  coming  from  a  faithful  heart,  worse  she  was  humble  and  submissive 
wards;  but  she  went  about  her  work,  which  would  have  bled  or  broken  to  to  it.  The  strife  was  over, and  she  had 
and  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  it,  or  please  her.  yielded.  She  warmed  Tom  Brown’s 

to  find  relief  from  bodily  exertion.  ”  Madge,”  cried  the  simple  fellow  at  beer,  spiced  it  with  nutmeg,  and  put  a 
She  was  peaceful  enough  if  left  alone,  last,  and  there  was  a  natural  pathos  in  roasted  apple  in  it,  as  she  used  to  do 
but  sullen  and  even  defiant  if  any  one  his  coarse  appeal,  “  Oi  carn’t  a  stond  on  holidays  before  the  stranger  hunts- 
interiered  with  her.  Several  times  it  no  mawer.  I’ll  go  an’  list  for  a  sojer  man  came.  She  lit  his  lantern  when  he 
•Iso  she  asserted  her  independence  in  an  you  wun’t  tayk  oi  wan  oi  axes  yow.  went  away,  and  kissed  him  as  she  bade 
express  terms,  which  troubled  John  Oi’d  ha’  mayd  yow  a  honist  mon  an  him  pood  night.  'I’hen  she  walked 
Giles  not  a  little.  She  reminded  him  you  wud  wed.  An’  thow  ut  bain’t  fur  quietly,  with  dry  eyelids,  to  her  room, 
“»t  she  was  not  his  daughter,  that  she  t’  bee,  thar  be  a  mattur  o’  twentee  pund  and  slept  soundly  the  sleep  of  utter 
*•8  naught  to  him,  nor  he  to  her,  but  I  ha’  seaved  oop  —  doee  tayk  t’  blunt.  I  exhaustion. 

•  friend,  and  she  added  that  she  was  T  be  onder  t’ hyrick  yuirder.”  (To  continued.) 
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CANDIDATES  FOR  MATRIMONY. 


“Want  a  husband,  miss?  only  threepence!”  was  the 
extraordinary  question  we  heard  put  to  a  young  lady,  wait¬ 
ing  to  cross  a  bustling  London  street.  The  querist  was  an 
impudent  young  tatterdemalion,  who,  as  he  spoke,  flour¬ 
ished  a  bundle  of  papers  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
damsel.  The  rascal  was  pushing  the  sale  of  a  journal 
unique  in  its  way,  an  organ  “  specially  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  marital  felicity,”  and  the  relief  of  the  “  thousands 
of  marriageable  men  and  women,  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
capable  of  making  each  other  happy,  who  have  no  chance 
of  ever  coming  together  either  in  town  or  country,”  thanks 
to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  “  the  cold  formalities  of  soci¬ 
ety  and  the  rigid  lules  of  eticiuette.”  We  suppose  this  odd 
literary  venture  has  proved  a  success  commercially,  seeing 
that  it  has  managed  to  exist  for  a  couple  of  years,  during 
which  time  some  eight  thousand  candidates  for  matrimony 
have  made  their  wants  and  wishes  known  in  its  columns. 
Whether  marital  felicity  has  been  promoted  thereby  is  an¬ 
other  matter,  upon  which  we  must  be  content  to  remain 
ignorant. 

Interesting  as  this  publication  mav  be  to  its  contributors, 
who  pay  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  themselves  in  print,  it  is 
rather  monotonous  reading  for  outsiders ;  still  an  analysis 
of  its  contents  may  prove  amusing,  since  we  have  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  assurance  that  the  ancient  institution  of  marriage  ex¬ 
cites  universal  interest  among  the  human  family. 

After  striking  out  duplicates  we  find  a  month’s  issue  of 
our  matrimonial  organ  containing  five  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  advertisements.  Two  hundreil  and  ninety-four  ema¬ 
nating  from  would-be  wives,  and  two  hundred  an<l  fifty-four 
from  would-be  husbands.  Let  us  give  the  ladies  prece¬ 
dence,  and  begin  with  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
unappreciated  maidens,  who  have  grown  desperate,  wait¬ 
ing  in  vain  for  the  coming  man.  That  rogue  Cupid  must 
have  gone  sparrow-hunting  to  the  neglect  of  his  proper 
business,  for  so  many  connubially-im  lined  spinsters  to  be 
sighing  for  mates  all  unregarded.  'These  unwooed  ones 
are  of  various  conditions,  and  of  all  ages,  from  sweet  seven¬ 
teen  to  forlorn  forty  ;  eight  being  yet  in  their  teens,  four¬ 
teen  just  out  of  them ;  sixty-three  have  not  seen  more 
than  five-and-twenty  summers;  sixty-one  count  from 
twenty-one  to  thirty  years ;  sixty-two  from  thirty-one  to 
thirty-nine;  while  nineteen  confess  to  forty, and  eight  have 
passed  beyond.  Fair  maidens  stand  to  dark  ones  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  two,  but  black  hair  would  seem  to 
be  at  a  discount,  for  only  one  raven-locked  lady  is  to  be 
found  among  them.  It  is  from  no  want  of  charms  that 
these  poor  ladies  are  lefi  out  in  the  cold.  Oblivious  of  the 
■jopy-book  maxim  about  self-praise,  five  proclaim  themselves 
l^autiful,  eight  write  themselves  down  very  handsome; 
twenty-three  are,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  hand¬ 
some,  sixteen  very  pretty,  and  the  same  number  pretty 
without  the  very.  Fifty-two  tell  us  they  are  good-looking, 
nine  are  nice-looking,  and  seven  fine-looking.  Eight  are  at¬ 
tractive,  two  prepossessing,  twenty-nine  of  good  appearance, 
one  is  stylish,  and  one  fascinating.  Some  are  accomplished, 
some  brilliant  musicians,  some  clever  needle-women,  some 
highly  educated.  Others  make  parade  of  their  connection 
with  first-rate  families ;  few  forget  to  declare  their  amia¬ 
bility  and  affectionate  disposition;  some  pride  themselves 
upon  being  domesticated,  and  all  are  evidently  strong  in 
the  belief  that  they  will  make  excellent  wives. 

Nineteen-year-old  Madeline  bemoans  her  want  of  money, 
but  hopes  that  want  may  be  compensated  by  her  “  string  of 
virtues,”  said  virtues  being  thus  enumerated :  “  medium 
height,  golden  hair,  blue  eyes,  merry  disposition,  not  at  all 
sentimental,  very  musical,  sings  well,  also  a  good  house¬ 
keeper.”  A  good  home  and  five  hundred  a  year  is  the  | 
price  put  upon  her  charms  by  Augusta,  who  has  no  money 
nor  any  expectations  of  any.  She  is  thirty-five  years  old, 
five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  fair  complexion,  auburn 
hair  (natural  color),  a  very  good  figure,  is  good-looking, 
very  accomplished,  well-bred,  and  domesticated.  She  has 
always  moved  in  good  society,  but  having  hitherto  liv.ed  a 


retired  life  has  had  few  opportunities  of  marrying.  \Ve 
suppose  Augusta’s  high  breeding  woulil  not  allow  her  to 
admit  that  she  was  “  on  view ;  ”  but  she  does  much  the 
,  same  thing  when  she  finishes  up  with  “  now  in  London.” 
j  Another  lady,  of  twenty-eight,  tired  of  her  solitary,  se- 
eluded  life,  wishes  to  meet  with  a  man  able  to  appreciates 
warm  and  loving  heart.  Unfortunately  she  is  without 
money,  but  if  good  looks  and  pleasing  manners,  combined 
with  accomplishments  and  domesticated  charms,  would  suf¬ 
fice  to  afford  satisfaction,  she  feels  quite  sure  she  would 
make  her  husband  the  happiest  of  men  and  envied  by  all 
.  his  se.x.  There  is  something  very  pitiful  in  the  fullowino 
,  appeal :  “  AV’anted,  a  husband,  by  a  spinster,  aged  thirty- 
'  eight,  without  money,  and  not  good-looking.  Should  this 
meet  the  eye  of  any  gentleman  wanting  a  wife,  and  in  a  po¬ 
sition,  and  generous  enough  to  take  one  with  these  disad- 
,  vantages,  the  editor  can  give  address.”  We  fear  the  edi- 
;  tor  would  not  be  overburdened  with  applications  for  an 
introduction  to  this  disconsolate  dame,  when  so  many  well- 
I  dowered  ladies  are  in  the  matrimonial  market,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  heiresses  in  prospective.  Some,  who  are  wailing  for 
dead  folks’  shoes,  announce  the  fact  in  a  heartless  compla¬ 
cent  fashion.  An  only  child,  a  sweet  thing  of  twenty-two, 
says  she  will  come,  into  “  a  large  amount  at  the  death  of 
I  her  parents ;  ”  the  dark-eyed  daughter  of  a  rector  “  has 
money,  and  will  get  more,”  when  the  rector  lies  in  his 
churchyard ;  and  the  highly  educated,  very  fair,  very 
pretty,  very  jolly  Miss  Lucy  displays  her  jolly  dis[K)sitioD 
by  stating  that  in  addition  to  the  two  thousand  pounds  she 
will  receive  at  her  marriage,  four  times  that  amount  will  be 
hers  upon  the  death  of  her  father,  “  who  is  now  seventy- 
five.” 

Actuated  by  the  hope  of  inspiring  the  pity  akin  to  love. 

I  or  perhaps  thinking  a  bride’s  value  enhanced  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  mother-in-law,  no  fewer  than  forty-three  enter  the 
’  matrimonial  lists  as  orphans.  A  goodly  proportion  of  these 
lonely'  ones  are  provided  with  worldly  gear.  Rosa,  aged 
twenty'-six,  not  pretty,  but  very  fascinating,  has  a  small 
landed  estate  and  si.x  hundred  a  year  to  bestow  upon  a 
gentleman  of  undoubted  respectability.  Eva,  aged  thirty- 
four,  with  a  pleasing  face,  slight  figure,  in  perfect  health, 

I  blessed  with  an  active  happy  temiierament,  who  does  not 
'  dislike  the  country  but  hates  everything  false,  false  hair 
included,  would  make  a  devoted  wife  to  a  man  of  piety, 

'  culture,  humor,  and  means.  A  sufficiently  good-looking 
orphan  of  forty-two  desires  to  win  a  gentleman  of  good 
position,  “her  parents  being  dead,”  a  rather  superfluous 
bit  of  information.  Another  mature  orphan,  owning  to 
,  forty-four,  boasting  a  pleasing  face,  a  good  figure,  with 
temper  to  match,  could  be  happy  either  travelling  or  settled 
'  down,  and  believes  she  would  prove  a  good  wife  to  a  kind, 

,  elderly  man,  gentlemanly  in  minil  and  manners,  with  suffi- 
I  cient  means  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  life  together. 

\  Sixty-one  widows,  ranging  in  ages  from  nineteen  to  fifty, 

:  are  anxious  to  enter  the  holy  state  again.  A  beautiful 
;  widow  of  nineteen,  fair,  tall,  accomplished,  and  highly  con¬ 
nected,  who  knows  she  is  very  afl'ectionatc,  might  surely 
’  wait  a  little  longer;  perhaps  her  impatience  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  she  is  one  of  the  five  relicts  who  are  silent 
as  to  their  property  qualifications.  The  remaining  fifty- 
one  have  one  and  all  something  besides  themselves  to  offer, 

I  a  little  money,  a  small  income,  a  nice  residence,  a  g(^ 

;  house,  or  a  snug  private  property.  One  tempts  men  with 
two  thousand  pounds  and  a  large  property  hereafter, 
another  gilds  the  pill  with  “  about  twelve  thousand,”  and 
a  third  owns  a  splendid  home  in  the  country,  without  en¬ 
cumbrances,  although  we  should  think  a  wise  man  would 
carefully  ware  widows  who  apply  that  hideous  term  to 
children.  He  would  be  far  better  off  with  the  highly- 
connected  young  widow,  who  is  conidered  pretty,  clever, 
and  amusing — a  merry  weed-wearer  who  quotes  Scott  s 
lines :  — 

Oh,  woman,  in  our  hours  of  case, 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please; 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A  ministering  angel  thou  ; 

And  thereupon  observes  “  she  does  not  deny  that  she 
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micrlit  at  times  realize  the  two  first  lines  of  the  couplet  ! 
quoted  above,  but  she  can  assure  any  gentleman  willing  to  i 
make  the  experiment,  that  she  is  certain  to  be  true  to  the  j 
conclusion.”  Some  of  these  feminine  appeals  may  have  j 
been  inserted  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  no  doubt ;  the  i 
majority  appear  genuine  enough,  but  we  cannot  believe  in  i 
any  “  Lady  Charlotte  ”  being  reduced  to  the  ignominious  ! 
necessity  of  putting  her  daughter  up  for  public  competition  | 
in  this  style  :  —  j 

“  Matkimo.ny.  —  A  lady  of  title,  with  an  only  daughter  j 
just  nineteen,  is  wishful  to  see  her  well  settled  in  life,  j 
She  is  considered  attractive,  and  will  have  twenty-five  ! 
thousand  pounds  when  of  age.  Gentlemen  of  social  posi-  I 
tion  and  ample  means  only  treated  with.”  ' 

The  unorthodox  method  of  obtaining  a  wife,  by  adver-  ' 
tisement,  is  sanctioned  by  the  examples  of  twenty  five  , 
clergymen.  Most  of  them  are  Church  of  England  curates,  I 
having  a  penchant  for  well-educated  ladies  of  thirty  or  ! 
thereabouts;  but  an  active,  energetic,  healthy,  Presbyte-  ' 
rian  clergyman,  fond  of  riding  or  driving  a  good  horse,  I 
who  his  female  friends  say  would  make  one  of  the  best  j 
and  kindest  of  husbands,  offers  himself  to  any  sensible,  1 
kind  hearted,  and  good-looking  girl  with  a  thousand  pounds  i 
in  cash,  or  an  income  of  fifty  pounds  a  year.  This  para-  I 
gon,  unluckily,  has  at  present  to  live  upon  a  hundred  and  , 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  we  fear  is  a  wolf  in  sheep’s 
clothing,  if,  indeed,  he  be  not  identical  with  that  clergy-  ! 
man  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  who  has  lately  figured  ; 
before  an  Old  Bailey  jury  for  indulging  in  a  plurality  of 
wives,  obtained  with  iatal  facility  through  the  medium  of 
a  journal  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  conjugal  felicity. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  captains,  majors,  colonels,  and  officers 
on  the  Indian  staff  who  employ  the  same  means,  do  so  for  ' 
honester  purposes ;  but  we  sadly  mistrust  the  intentions 
of  the  young  barrister  of  accomplished  education,  engag¬ 
ing  manners,  unexeeptioniible  habits,  genial  disposition, 
good  appearance  and  position,  who  has  the  entrde  of  the 
best  society.  He  does  not  seem  such  a  genuine  article  as 
the  teacher  of  mathematics,  about  to  furnish  a  quiet 
country-houfc,  and  wishing  to  “  take  to  himself  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Mother  Eve,  for  better  or  worser,  as  the  event 
may  prove ;  ”  or  the  tall  tutor,  of  excellent  figure  and 
warm  affections,  who  has  an  opportunity  of  establishing 
a  lucrative  school,  and  seeks  a  lady  of  education  and  some 
means  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  venture.  Three  physi¬ 
cians,  in  good  practice,  and  twice  as  many  surgeons,  make 
up  the  tale  of  medical  matrimonial  aspirants.  Art  is  rep-  | 
resented  by  a  solitary  individual,  and  literature  by  a  gen-  1 
tleraan  standing  five  feet  nine  and  a  half  inches,  with  dark  j 
hair  and  beard,  holding  a  leading  position  on  a  weekly  | 
paper  in  an  interesting  district  thirty  miles  from  town ;  ' 
said  leading  position  being  worth  a  hundred  and  twenty  | 
pounds  per  annum,  which  should  prove  an  irresistible  I 
temptation  to  a  fair  lady  of  thought,  culture,  and  means, 
who  would  find  him  a  man  who  could  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciate  her  merits. 

Ladies  of  an  agricultural  turn  of  mind  may’  possibly  find 
a  man  just  suited  to  them  among  the  five  gentleman  farm¬ 
ers,  and  the  three  farmers  who  are  not  gentlemen.  Mer¬ 
chants  are  more  plentiful,  the  most  notable  of  the  twenty- 
three  being  a  Lancashire  bachelor,  of  plain  and  simple 
tastes,  a  religious,  but  by  no  means  ascetic,  cast  of  mind ; 
who  has  set  his  heart  upon  winning  the  hand  of  a  warm-  i 
hearted  English  country  lady,  but  stipulates  that  she 
“  must  have  liead  as  well  as  hands  in  domestic  affairs,  and, 
above  all,  piety  is  indispensably  requisite.”  Four  <dvil- 
engineers,  nineteen  tradesmen,  a  few  clerks,  a  manufac¬ 
turer,  a  commercial  gentleman,  three  respectable  young 
men,  and  one  who  is  highly  respectable,  set  forth  their 
matrimonial  desires  in  plain,  business-like  fashion.  Eighty- 
seven  bachelors,  who  would  be  Benedicks,  call  themselves 
gentlemen.  Some  appear  to  have  nothing  but  their  gen¬ 
tility  to  support  them,  and  want  a  wife  who  would  take 
that  olfice  on  herself.  Some  are  country  gentlemen  with 
states  of  greater  or  less  value.  One  has  a  splendid  resi-  I 
dence,  a  carriage  and  pair,  and  a  good  income;  another  | 
has  three  thousand,  and  another  eight  thousand  a  year.  | 


Even  two  English  noblemen  come  into  the  open  market 
for  wives.  Both  are  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  one  being 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  the  other  exactly  fifty-five. 
The  latter  evidently  thinks  his  age  will  be  forgiven  him 
for  the  sake  of  four  thousand  a  year,  and  a  thousand  a 
year  for  his  widow  as  long  as  she  lives.  Another  old  gen¬ 
tleman  who  has  no  handle  to  his  name  is  still  more  ex¬ 
plicit,  announcing  that  he  can  secure  a  good  jointure  to 
his  widow,  as  well  as  provide  for  a  family'. 

Among  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-tour  connubially-dis¬ 
posed  gentlemen,  only  eleven  have  experienced  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  married  life.  With  the  exception  of  one  who  in¬ 
sists  upon  a  tiny  waist  and  pretty  little  feet,  the  widowers 
are  less  particular  about  personal  attractions  than  their 
bachelor  brothers.  These  latter  cannot  be  accused  of  un¬ 
dervaluing  themselves.  Tom,  a  respectable  mechanic, 
modestly  hopes  to  gain  a  lady  possessing  means.  An 
Oxonian,  luiving  a  nice  home  and  three  hundred  a  year, 
wants  a  good-looking  wife,  a  thorough  lady  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  and  with  some  money.  A  Homan  Catholic  gentle¬ 
man,  with  a  handsome,  intellectual  face,  looking  ten  years 
y  ounger  than  he  is,  of  regular  habits,  and  decidedly  literary 
tastes,  desires  a  Homan  Catholic  wife,  but  she  must  be 
nice-looking,  good-tempered,  with  some  money  of  her  own. 
A  dark,  good-looking  Yorkshireman,  of  pleasing,  unassum¬ 
ing  manners,  doing  a  lucrative  businees,  will  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  unless  the  lady  has  at  least  five  hundred  a  year  to 
bring  her  unassuming  groom.  A  very  good-looking  bache¬ 
lor  of  thirty-six  will  not  strike  bis  flag  to  any  lady  owning 
to  more  than  twenty-seven,  and  then  only  if  she  be  tall, 
dark,  handsome,  accomplished,  good-tempered,  careful, 
domesticated,  and  has  some  money.  A  gentleman  of 
three-and-twenty,  of  first-rate  family  and  name,  who  is 
considered  good-looking,  and  a  very  fair  amateur  violinist, 
seeks  a  young  lady  of  his  own  age  who  can  marry  him  for 
love  —  a'  gentle  hint  that  he  has  no  money.  He  might 
just  as  well  have  spoken  out  like  the  young  fellow  who, 
premising  that  he  is  dark,  slender,  and  of  an  easy  disposi¬ 
tion,  but  has  “  no  money,  no  prospects,”  expresses  his  wish 
to  share  the  lot  of  a  young  lady  of  comfortable  independ¬ 
ent  means.  Another  young  gentleman,  revelling  in  bache¬ 
lor  luxury  upon  two  hundred  a  year,  will  not  dispose  of 
his  sweet  self  to  any  but  a  lady  of  fortune.  An  old  bache¬ 
lor  of  fifty-five  describes  himself  as  worth  actually  only  a 
thousand  pounds  or  so;  but  in  character  one  of  the  richest 
of  men,  whose  mind  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  his  means, 
since  he  has  a  fine  sense  of  propriety,  and  a  taste  for  edu¬ 
cation.  He  wants  an  intelligent,  domesticated  wife,  who 
must  be  religious,  as  be  is  thoroughly  so  himself.  This 
modest  man  concludes,  “  This  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
any  lady  willing  to  accommodate  herself  to  the  particulars.” 

A  young  foreigner  of  distinguished  family,  with  bright 
hair,  blue  eyes,  nice  complexion,  and  five  hundred  a  year, 
wishes  to  find  a  fair  companion  among  the  daughters  of 
Albion.  He  is  not  the  only  foreigner  harboring  that  de¬ 
sire.  A  foreign  gentleman  of  good  birth,  well-built,  and 
of  distinguished  appearance,  a  great  favorite  with  the 
ladies,  but  unfortunately  possessed  of  but  moderate  means, 
wants  a  wife  who  could  supply  the  deficiency.  A  well- 
educated  German,  not  rich,  seeks  an  independent  lady 
with  a  good  yearly  income,  who  is  fond  of  music  and  pre¬ 
fers  the  country  to  large  towns.  A  resident  of  Brussels, 
speaking  English,  would  have  no  particular  objection  to  a 
Protestant  widow,  willing  to  assist  her  husband  in  his 
business.  Then  we  have  a  French  gentleman  of  old  family 
and  large  estates,  another  with  a  moderate  income,  a  third 
very  loving,  good-tempered,  and  musical,  who  would  return 
to  Paris,  if  agreeable,  and  a  fourth  who  says,  “  He  is  a 
French  noble  gentleman  of  thirty,  considered  as  good  and 
young  looking,  well  tasted,  good  heart,  serious  but  lively, 
highly  connected  and  educated,  middle  size,  who  would 
live  in  England,  if  agreeable;  he  talks  four  languages, 
gets  a  little  income,  but  afterwards  would  receive  more 
than  twenty'  thousand  pounds,  expected  of  relative.  He 
wishes  to  marry,  and  open  correspondence  with,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  lady  under  twenty-six,  pretty,  of  small  feet,  highly 
educated,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  and  respectable  manufac- 
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turer,  from  whom  she  would  yet  receive  a  same  warranted 
fortune.”  An  American,  about  to  establish  a  business 
agency  in  London,  wishes  to  marry  an  English  woman  of 
means ;  a  Chicago  lawyer,  worth  five  thousand  dollars, 
wants  an  English  girl  with  a  like  amount  of  cash.  The 
tall  and  handsome  son  of  a  physician  of  the  highest  stand¬ 
ing,  boasting  a  well-proportioned  figure  and  dark,  lu.xuriant 
moustache  ;  an  author,  poet,  and  musician ;  connected 
with  the  most  distinguished  families  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Paris.  Washington,  and  New  York ;  who  has  travelled  all 
his  life  and  knows  the  world  well,  deigns  to  oiler  his  de¬ 
lectable  self  to  any  refined  lady  of  means,  loving  poetry, 
music,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  nut  objecting  to  the  tbrmal- 
ities  of  society  —  age  no  object !  Here  is  another  Amer- 
can  specimen.  An  American,  thirty-one  years  of  age, 
five  feet  seven  inches  high,  fair,  blue  eyes,  dark«brown 
hair,  and  of  good  t'amily,  with  five  thousand  pounds  capi¬ 
tal  in  business,  yielding  an  income  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  would  like  to  correspond  with  an  English  lady  of 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-five,  of  medium  size,  with 
black  hair  and  eyes,  goo<l  form,  amiable  disposition,  and 
possessing  some  property  yielding  an  income  ;  but  that  is  a 
minor  conseciuence,  if  she  (assesses  those  other  attractions 
loved  by  all  true  men  (pure-hearted,  and  all  that  makes 
her  one  of  God's  noble  women).  All  letters  will  be  an¬ 
swered,  and  cartes  returned  when  required,  and  confidence 
in  every  case,  with  future  to  decide  the  likes  and  dislikes. 

How  far  the  marriage  rate  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  affected  by  the  establishment  of  the  new  means  of 
intercommunication  between  the  sexes,  we  cannot  tell ;  but 
of  one  thing  we  feel  no  doubt,  that  not  a  few  of  its  aiders 
and  abettors  have  bitterly  regretted  they  ever  heard  of  its 
existence. 


TURKISH  GEORGIA. 

“  A  HANDSOMK  but  worthless  nation.”  And  with  these 
words  Gibbon  summarily  dismisses  the  Georgians  from  his 
pages. 

Poor  Georgians!  With  all  due  respect  for  the  great 
historian,  1  cannot  but  feel  inclined  to  dispute  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  the  latter  epithet  he  bestows  on  them,  were  it  even 
for  nothing  else  than  the  correctness  of  the  former.  Beauty 
and  goodness  had  once  but  a  single  name,  common  to  both 
in  the  most  copious  of  all  languages,  the  expression  of  the 
noblest  of  all  minds ;  and  Greek  |>hilology,  like  Gr*iek 
philosophy,  however  high  fantastical  at  times,  had  the 
most  often  a  true  foundation  deep  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Is  indeeil  fair  without  so  often  tbul  within  V  or  is  not  the 
outside  form  rather  more  generally  a  representation,  a  re¬ 
production  indeed,  and  a  conse(}uence  of  the  inner  being  ? 
There  are,  I  am  well  aware,  many  wise  adages  to  imply 
the  contrary  ;  but  we  may  remember  that  personal  beauty, 
rare,  in  all  truth,  even  among  women,  is  yet  rarer  by  far 
among  men,  the  makers  of  these  wise  adages;  and  it  is 
not  foxes  alone  that  have  called  unattainable  grapes  sour 
before  now. 

But  to  leave  generalizations,  and  return  to  our  Georgi¬ 
ans,  such  as  they  are  this  day.  Business,  whether  of  the 
state  or  not,  has  made  me  more  than  once  a  looker-on 
among  them,  and  given  me  ample  opportunity  for  judg¬ 
ing  both  how  far  they  still  deserve  their  hereditary  reputa¬ 
tion  for  physical  beauty,  and  also  bow  far  they  merit  the 
uncomplimentary  adjectives  bestowed  on  them,  not  only  by 
Gibbon  —  who  from  the  very  vastcess  of  his  scope  may 
easily  have  been  obliged  to  content  himself  occasionally 
with  comparatively  scanty  or  superficial  information  on 
some  points  —  but  even  by  other  more  special  writers. 

Large  allowance  should  be  made  when  we  criticise  races 
which,  owing  chiefly  to  a  misfortune  of  geographical  position, 
and  the  dangerous  contiguity  of  more  numerous  and  more 
powerful  neighbors,  have  for  many  ages  received  and  borne 
a  foreign  yoke  till  its  impress,  for  good  or  evil,  has  been 
fairly  stamped  into  their  shoulders.  Bad  luck  may  have 
have  more  to  do  with  the  fact  and  its  consequences  than 
bad  deserving.  It  is  no  blame  to  Croatia  that  it  is  ruled 


by  Austrian  administration ;  nor,  if  guarantees  fail  them, 
could  Luxembourg  or  Belgium  be  held  responsible  were 
they  swallowed  up  in  the  German  Empire.  What  can  a 
little  fish  do  in  the  presence  of  a  big  one  but  be  eaten  by 
it,  and,  according  to  Sidney  Smith’s  wise  recommendation, 
try  not  to  disagree  with  it  ? 

Now  Georgia  has  for  centuries  past  been  that  little  fish; 
or,  to  use  a  comelier  metaphor,  an  unarmed,  fallen,  and 
wounded  man,  over  whose  prostrate  body  Turk  and  Persian 
■  have,  generation  after  generation,  fought  their  fierce  fron- 
j  tier  strife,  till  Russia  coming  in  gave  the  duel  a  Midship- 
I  man  Easy,  or  triangular,  character.  Not,  however,  an 
e<juilateral  one,  but  illustrative  rather  of  the  old  axiom 
which  sends  the  weakest  to  the  wall ;  Persia,  undoubtedly 
the  feeblest  of  the  three  combatants,  having  to  give  up  her 
hold  on  Georgia  altogether,  while  Turkey,  a  little  —  but 
only  a  little  —  stronger,  managed  to  retain  a  curtailed  jxtr- 
tion  of  her  prey,  of  which,  however,  the  lion’s  share  natu¬ 
rally  fell  to  the  lion  of  the  partitioners,  namely,  Russia. 

With  that  larger  share,  now  known  as  Russian  Georgia, 
I  have  for  the  moment  nothing  to  do.  It  is  indeed  to  its 
inhabitants  that  Gibbon’s  antithetical  notice  chietly  refers; 

I  but  they,  since  the  historian’s  time,  have  undergone  a 
!  great  change,  that  of  Russifica’tion — a  process  likely  in 
many  ways  to  render  them  at  once  less  worthless  and  less 
handsome.  It  is  rather  of  the  smaller  section  I  now  would 
speak,  that  yet  included  —  though  for  how  long  to  come 
may  well  be  questioned  —  within  Turkish  limits,  and  hardly 
at  all  changed  by  the  lapse  of  the  last  century.  'I'his  is 
“  Gurjistan,”  or  Turkish  Georgia,  a  country  rarely  visited, 
and  more  rarely  described;  even  for  the  Osmanlees  them¬ 
selves,  its  present  masters,  it  is  all  but  a  “  terra  incognita,” 

I  and  to  that  very  circumstance  it  chiefly  owes  what  interest 
I  it  possesses. 

I  In  a  misgoverned  and  declining  empire  like  that  of 
I  Turkey,  where  administration  is  only  another  name  for 
i  fiscal  exaction,  and  where  the  presence  of  the  ruler  is 
I  chiefly  made  known  by  the  diminution  and  decay  of  those 
!  he  rules,  the  thoughts  and  investigations  of  the  traveller 
j  are  apt  to  be  directed  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  pres- 
I  eiit,  to  historical  relics  rather  than  to  actual  life.  Palcs- 
1  tine  explorations,  Assyrian  excavations,  Ephesus  diggings, 
I  and  the  like,  while  they  bring  to  view  the  splendors  of 
j  former  ages,  discover  no  less  the  nakedness  of  the  modern 
I  land.  It  is  among  the  dwellings  of  the  dead,  not  of  the 
!  living,  that  men  go  in  (]uest  of  monuments  and  bones. 

1  Indeed,  of  all  the  vast  territories  which  by  the  grace  of 
'  Gml,  anil  the  forbearance  of  neighbors,  own  the  Sultan’s 


I  or  the  like,  can  be  read,  if  not  with  the  same  eagerness  as 
'  a  description  of  the  Theban  marvels,  or  the  graceful  relics 
i  of  Philaj,  yet  with  tolerable  interest.  But  when  we  come 
1  to  Syriii,  and  even  more  to  Anatolia,  our  view  is  fixed 
wholly  on  the  past;  and  the  Ottoman  tent,  pitched  amid 
the  rums  of  a  score  of  shattered  civilizations,  only  attracts 
our  eye  by  its  incongruousness  with  the  memories  around. 

,  Yet  here  again  some  local  exceptions  may  be  found :  in 
;  spots  where  the  Stamboolee  footstep  has  not  been  deep 
I  enough  impressed  to  stamp  all  life  and  vigor  out  of  the 
I  land;  where  somelbing  still  remains  of*  national  energy 
i  and  type,  to  arouse  sympathy’  for  the  present,  and  allow 
i  hope  tor  the  future.  One  of  these  is  Turkish  Georgia,  or 
I  Gurjistan. 

Reference  to  any  atlas  will  show  that  the  extreme  north- 
i  eastern  horn  of  the  Ottoman  Creseent  half  embraces  the 
I  Black  Sea  on  its  inner  edge;  while  its  outer  curve  rests 
partly  on  the  newly-defined  Russian  frontier,  partly  on  the 
i  great  inland  tract  that  was  once  Armenia. 

The  angle  thus  formed  is  occupied  by  Gurjistan  —  a 
j  name  expressing  the  long-maintained  nationality  of  its  in¬ 
habitants. 

-  It  Is  a  noble  region ;  few  more  so.  Lofty  mountains, 

,  granite  the  most,  intersected  by  deep  and  well-watered 
valleys ;  vast  and  virgin  forests  of  oak,  beech,  chestnut, 
ash,  pine,  and  fir,  all  of  luxuriant,  often  colossal  growth; 
,  great  sweeps  of  rich  pasture-land  ;  flower-enamelled  mead- 
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o*s,  jotted  with  ^reat  trees,  and  overhung  by  jieaka  and 
precipiees  beyond  the  inia3;inin<;s  of  a  Salvator  Rosa; 
while  the  thunder  of  the  waterfall  mixes  with  the  ceaseless 
roar  of  the  full  torrent  from  below;  the  beauty  of  the  Ap- 
I  ennines  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Alps  in  one.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  soil  is  cultivate<l  —  scratched,  1' might  say  —  there 
springs  up  from  it  a  half-wild  abundance  of  crops  and  fruit, 
corn,  barley,  vines,  orchard- growth;  while  the  frecpient 
!  traces  of  ancient  but  abandoneil  mines — what  is  not  aban¬ 
doned  under  Ottoman  rule  V  —  bear  witness  to  the  wealth 

I  of  metal,  copper,  zinc,  iron,  lead,  and  silver,  beneath  the 
surface.  Snow  lies  on  the  towering  peaks  of  Karkhal 
Da^h,  near  the  sea,  and  of  Kel  Dagh,  close  to  the  Russian 
frontier,  each  of  them  above  twelve  thousand  feet  in  height, 
all  the  year  round ;  while  in  the  garden-like  valleys  of 
Liwaneh  and  Showshet,  immediately  below  them,  the  apri¬ 
cot  and  the  peach  ripen,  and  the  clustering  vines  only  need 
a  more  skilful  care  to  rival  those  of  Burgundy  or  central 
Italv.  Kice-fields  and  mulberry  groves,  where  silk  is  reared, 
line  I  he  river-courses. 

Such  is  the  country  through  which  I  wandered  for  sev¬ 
eral  summer  weeks,  unrestrained  in  the  liberty  of  my  way 
by  the  prescription  of  ro.ads,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
that  not  a  single  road  exists  here;  and  the  tracks,  even 
where  undeservedly’  dignified  by  the  name  of  horse-paths, 
are  all  as  nearly  as  possible  like  each  other  in  roughness, 
steepness,  narrowness  and  every  other  unrnadlike  (juality. 
Indeed,  for  about  half  our  rambles  we  had  to  lead  our 
horses  by  the  bridle;  as  keeping  on  their  backs  while  at 
such  angles,  and  along  such  razor  edges  as  we  continually 
had  to  traverse,  was  out  of  the  question. 

But  before  we  lose  ourselves  in  the  mountain  labyrinth, 
let  us  halt  a  little  under  those  green  spreading  walnut-trees 
by ‘the  rushing  waterfall  among  the  rocks,  and  ilo  intro¬ 
ductory  honor  to  the  Muse  of  our  time.  Her  of  statistics, 
or  at  leiist  of  precision  and  detail. 

Of  the  three  districts  which  compose  the  main  of  Gur- 
i  Jistan,  one,  that  of  Liwaneh,  lies  along  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Great  Chorok  stream,  the  Ilarpasus  of  Arrian;  it  is 
the  only  ono  which  enjoys  the  honor  of  possessing  a  town, 
the  town  of  Artween,  which,  with  its  eleven  hundred 
houses,  besides  baths  and  mosques,  but  no  schools,  clings 
to  the  rapid  hill-side  slope  leading  down  to  the  river,  e.x- 
»ctly  at  the  point  where  it  first  becomes  navigable  for 
boats,  some  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  The  other 
two  districts,  Showshet  and  Aj.arah,  lie  farther  east,  the 
former  inland,  the  latter  approaching  the  coast.  Two 
smaller  tracts,  Keskeem  by  name  and  Chorok-Soo,  belong¬ 
ing  the  one  to  Liwaneh,  the  other  to  Ajarah,  complete 
Gurjistan  proper;  which  numbers  in  all  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  villages,  and  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  male 
and  female.  Whosoever  desireth  more  information  of  the 
kind,  is  it  not  written  in  the  Book,  the  Blue  Book  of  Con¬ 
sular  Re[)orts?  Seek,  and  it  will  be  found. 

“A  race  of  men” — I  quote  once  more  from  Gibbon  — 
“whom  nature  has  cast  in  her  most  perfect  mould,  is  de¬ 
graded  by  poverty,  ignorance,  and  vice.”  For  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Turkish  Georgia  this  is  only  too  true  ;  yet,  situated 
as  they  are,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 

Poor,  ignorant,  vicious,  handsome  Georgians  1  I  am 
fond  of  them,  and  cannot  help  being  so  ;  good-looking, 
that  they  certainly  are,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  no 
ordinary  degree  ;  a  fair,  bright  complexioned,  light-haired, 
long-haired  race,  tall,  lithe,  and  with  all  the  mountaineer 
grace  of  bearing;  cheerful,  too,  conversible,  sociable, 
though  wild,  careless,  out-of-elbows,  lawless,  scapegrace; 
yet  such  as  have  evidently  in  them  the  making  of  much 
better  things,  had  they  only  a  chance.  But  of  all  the 
hundred  and  one  nationalities  under  the  Ot'oman  incubus 
which  has  a  chance  ?  The  beat  off  are  those  who  are  the 
most  left  to  themselves  ;  and  who  in  consequence,  if  they 
do  not  grow  richer,  do  not  at  any  rate  grow  much  poorer :  if 
*b^do  not  get  better,  do  not  either  get  considerably  worse. 

Their  dress  is  very  characteristic.  It  is  a  mountain 
dress,  admirably  adapted  to  the  country  they  live  in  ; 
trousers  loose  above,  but  tight-fitting  as  garters  below  the 
knee  to  the  ankle ;  and  light  open  jackets,  fancifully  em¬ 


broidered  and  braided  ;  the  ordinary  color  vandyke  brown  ; 
the  stuff  itself  home-made,  warm,  and  strong.  Their  linen, 
too,  is  home-made;  every  cottage  has  a  small  patch  of 
flax  belonging  to  it.  Turbans  are  unknown  :  the  head  is 
covered  by  a  cloth  hood,  of  the  same  material  as  the 
jacket,  with  two  long  pendant  strips  on  either  side,  which 
at  need  are  foldeil  across  the  chest  and  round  the  neck, 
forming  an  excellent  “comforter”  in  cold  weather;  in 
warm,  they  are  wrapped  round  the  hood  itself,  so  as  to 
give  additional  protection  against  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Hood  and  strips  are  decorated  with  simple  braid,  or  silver, 
or  gold,  as  the  age,  or  circumstances,  or  vanity’  of  the 
wearer  may  direct.  Round  his  waist  every  (Jeorgian 
wears  a  leather  belt,  often  curiously  worked  with  brass  or 
silver,  from  which  hang  a  gourd-shaped  powder-flask,  sil¬ 
ver-mounted,  a  little  brass  bottle,  containing  oil  for  the 
gun-lock,  a  complicated  cord  or  thong,  said  to  be  for  bind¬ 
ing  possible  captives,  but  as  useful  in  many  other  ways  as 
a  schoolboy’s  ball  of  twine  :  and  in  the  girdle  are  invari¬ 
ably  stuck  a  long  tlouble-eilged  knife  or  dagger,  and  one  or 
two  huge  silver-adorned  pistols.  In  the  hand  or  over  the 
shoulder  is  a  sin'ile-barrelled  gun,  long,  bright,  brass- 
mounted,  with  a  Hint  lock ;  this  the  Georgian  never  fails 
to  carry  with  him,  and  to  make  good  use  of,  for  he  is  an 
excellent  shot,  and  hares,  wild  goats,  and  other  game  are 
plenty  in  the  mountains. 

Very  picturescjue,  too,  and  curious  are  the  Georgian 
dwellings.  Nominally  classed  in  villages,  but  in  fact  stand¬ 
ing  each  house  alone,  the  existence  of  a  hamlet  is  only 
made  known  by  stray  piitches  of  cultivation,  two  or  three 
springs  and  running  channels  of  crystal-clear  water,  and, 
somewhere  or  other  within  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles,  a  group 
of  walnut-trees,  and  under  its  shelter  a  large  square  wooden 
building,  the  sides  resembling  an  exaggerated  binl-cage, 
the  eaves  and  porticos  outpassing  those  of  any  Chinese 
temple ;  the  whole  being  a  mo$que,*but  reduced  to  its  most 
simple  expression,  without  minaret,  apse,  or  adjunct,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  wooden  benches  or  trunks  of  trees  laid  horizon¬ 
tally  near  the  entrance,  the  ordinary  meeting-place  of 
council  or  gossip.  The  houses,  too,  are  like  the  mosciue  in 
their  e.xuberance  of  porches,  open  galleries,  and  overhang¬ 
ing  roof-eaves,  a  style  of  architecture  suggested  by  the 
only  building  material  now  used,  wood,  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  i>osts  in  the  ground,  to  the  wooden  shingles  that  do 
duty  for  tiles  on  the  roof. 

This  was  not,  however,  always  the  case ;  for  the  whole 
district  is  jotted  over  high  and  low  with  the  ruins  of  stone- 
built  churches  and  castles,  belonging  to  former  times.  Not 
Byzantine  in  any  respect;  the  Georgian  architecture, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  comes  much  nearer  to  the 
later  Roman,  as  we  see  it  in  Southern  Europe,  and  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  first  borrowed  directly  frt)m  those  motlels, 
and  afterwards  developed  itself  with  certain  peculiarities 
of  its  own. 

Thus,  for  instance,  one  of  the  Georgian  castles,  that 
which  guards  the  passage  of  the  Chorok  River  at  a  place 
called  Gonieh,  is  absolutely  Roman  in  outline  ;  so  much  so 
that  the  best  idea  I  can  give  of  it,  is  by  comparing  it  with 
the  camp-ruins  now  called  Borough  Castle,  in  Suffolk. 
Like  it,  the  long  lines  of  wall,  some  twenty  feet  in  height, 
and  from  five  to  six  in  thickness,  enclose  an  open  square 
of  about  a  hundred  yards  each  way ;  only  the  materials, 
instead  of  being  alternate  layers  of  rough  stone  and  brick, 
are  here  stone  only,  but  united  by  a  cement  little  or  not  at 
all  inferior  to  that  of  Roman  use.  The  towers,  too,  squat 
and  almost  solid,  four  on  each  side,  besides  those,  some¬ 
what  larger  and  higher,  at  the  angles,  are  square  instead 
of  round,  anti  in  height  slightly  overtop  the  wall.  Four 
gates  :  and  over  the  principal  one,  to  the  west,  a  Georgian 
inscription,  which  my  ignorance  disqualified  me  from  de¬ 
ciphering  ;  though  for  this  the  villagers  consoled  me  by 
saying  that  it  was  not  the  original  one,  which  had  been 
ilefaced  by  Sultan  Seleem,  when  he  conquered  country 
•and  castle  near  four  centuries  ago,  but  of  recent  date,  and 
put  there  by  some  private  hand  not  long  since.  But  a 
more  palpable  imitation  of  a  Roman  fortified  camp  than 
this  stronghold  I  never  saw. 
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Much  more  mediaeval  in  appearance,  with  its  broken  ' 
battlements,  narrow  loop-holes,  bartizans,  and  fragments 
of  high  towers,  is  the  important  fortress  of  Chikanzir,  to  ; 
give  it  the  (Georgian  name  which  has  superseded  the  more 
euphonious  Iris  of  Arrian’s  tine,  where  it  frowns  from  its 
lofty  storm-beaten  clitl',  on  the  same  line  of  defence  farther 
east.  Tradition  ascribes  it,  as  it  does  the  majority  of  the  ; 
many  castles  in  the  neighborhood,  to  Queen  Tamar,  who 
ruled  over  Georgia  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  who  here, 
they  say,  took  refuge  when  flying  from  the  Byzantine  arms,  ■ 
and  made  a  brave  and  successful  stand.  History  does  not, 

I  believe,  confirm  these  details ;  but,  which  is  much  more  ' 
to  the  point  in  popular  estimation,  the  footprint  of  Queen  ! 
Tamar  herself  does.  In  fact,  at  the  base  of  the  clifl’,  and 
occasionally  washed  by  the  sea  when  a  strong  westerly  I 
gale  drives  up  its  heaped  waters  on  the  coast,  I  was  shown,  | 
on  a  huge  granite  slab,  deep  imbedded  in  the  sand,  the 
impress,  clearly  defined,  of  a  naked  human  foot,  long  and  ! 
delicate  like  that  of  a  woman,  but  deeply  indented,  and  of  ^ 
darker  color  than  the  rest  of  the  stone.  A  curious  freak  ; 
of  nature.  Others  will  have  it  that  it  is  the  miraculous  | 
memorial  of  a  Greek  or  Georgian  priest,  fleeing  from  Mo-  I 
hanimedan  persecution  ;  while  the  more  zealous  Mohamme-  \ 
dans,  not  to  be  outdone,  claim  it  as  a  relic  of  some  nameless  ' 
saint  of  their  creed,  who  by  the  efficacy  of  his  preachings  i 
converted  the  neighborhood  to  Islam.  So  all  unite  in  ’ 
venerating  it ;  and  I  myself,  who  have  seen  the  impress  of  i 
fancied  footsteps  on  the  Mount  of  Ascension,  on  the  ; 
Sakhrah  of  the  Mosque-transformed  Temple,  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  Roman  “  Domine  quo  vadis  ”  near  the  gate  of  j 
San  Sebastiano,  and  others,  can  bear  witness  that  this  one  | 
of  Queen  Tamar,  though  by  no  means  the  most  celebrated,  i 
is  by  far  the  best  of  Its  kind  among  them  all,  and  certainly  | 
not  the  least  authentic.  i 

Between  those  two  styles,  the  earlier  or  Roman,  and  the  j 
later  or  mediaeval  Georgian,  are  several,  so  to  speak,  tran-  j 
sition  castles,  not  unlike  in  construction  those  called  Lorn-  ' 
bard  in  Northern  Italy.  Here  the  principal  feature  is  a  ! 
huge  square,  or  slightly  oblong  tower,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  1 
height ;  its  walls  are  massive,  and  pierced  with  small  j 
square  holes,  and  a  window  or  two ;  the  summit  crowned  i 
with  large  hattiements.  The  materials  are  stone,  partly  I 
hewn  and  partly  rough,  with  cement  of  a  quality  inferior  I 
to  that  used  in  the  earlier  buildings.  Wherever  the  tower  i 
is  not  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  steepness  of  the  rock  on  j 
which  it  is  built,  out-works,  divided  into  courts  inner  and 
outer,  are  added ;  the  walls  are  low  and  thick.  The  castle  j 
entrance  is  always  near  an  angle,  and  double,  leading  by  a  j 
winding  passage  into  the  courts,  but  the  keep  itself  has  ! 
often  no  door;  the  only  admittance  being  a  window  from  i 
which  a  ladder,  ten  or  more  feet  in  length  could  be  let 
down  or  drawn  up  at  will.  Indeed,  in  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  this  kind,  which  I  visited  among  the  wild 
mountains  of  Hamsheen,  where  the  Georgian  frontier 
touches  that  of  the  kindred,  but  hostile  Mingrelian 
province  of  Lazistan,  1  found  that  the  entire  castle,  keep, 
out-works,  and  all,  could  only  be  approached  by  a  break¬ 
neck  scramble  over  a  couple  of  fir-trunks,  cast  by  the 
peasants  across  a  chasm  in  the  rock  where  once  a  draw¬ 
bridge,  now  jong  since  vanished,  had  probably  been.  The 
donjon  tower  was  in  this  instance  about  seventy  feet  high, 
and  eighteen  square ;  its  position  on  a  giant  pinnacle  of 
rock,  piercing  from  among  the  dense  wo^s  around,  while 
the  torrent  river  foamed  and  roared  hundreds  of  feet  be¬ 
low,  was  grand  beyond  deseciption.  But  no  tradition  at¬ 
taches  to  the  castle,  nor  could  I  discover  any  coximemo- 
rative  inscription  ;  its  date  is  attested  by  the  style  alone. 

Smaller  castles,  too,  of  what  may  loosely  be  called  the 
feudal  type,  abound  in  Gurjistan,  built  at  difierent  periods 
by  the  semi-independent  Emeers,  or  princes,  as  it  is  the 
fashion  to  translate  a  title  much  better  rendered  by  “  baron,” 
and  some  of  comparatively  recent  date.  These  half  dwell¬ 
ing-places,  half  fortresses,  which  in  general  appearance 
bear  a  certain  family  resemblance  to  the  ruined  strong¬ 
holds  of  the  Rhine,  are  to  be  found  everywhere  perched 
each  on  its  abrupt  or  isolated  height  at  the  entrance  of 
some  valley,  or  overhanging  a  narrow  defile  ;  their  form  is  j 


picturesquely  irregular;  their  batllcmented  walls,  turret 
and  tower,  more  remarkable  for  massiveness  of  construction 
than  for  architectural  or  engineering  skill.  Strange 
apocryphal  legends  are  attached  to  most,  and  “  Kiz-kalcb'’” 
or  the  “  Maiden’s  Tower,”  is  a  common  appellation.  One 
such,  which  attracted  my  notice  by  the  unusually  cleoant 
proportions  of  its  lofty  keep,  had  long,  1  was  told,  been  oc¬ 
cupied  by  an  Amazonian  princess  —  women  figure  fre¬ 
quently  in  Georgian  stories  —  who,  finding  herself  hard 
pressed  by  savage  besiegers,  and  having  lost  the  greater 
part  of  her  garrison,  stipulated  for  the  lives  of  the  re¬ 
mainder;  and  then  ordering  the  gates  of  the  castle  to  be 
flung  open,  cast  herself  headlong  from  the  battlements 
into  the  abyss  below,  rather  than  incur  the  dangers  pe¬ 
culiar  to  a  captive  of  her  sex.  Name  and  date,  of  course, 
unknown.  More  ferocious,  but  unfortunately  more  his¬ 
torical,  are  the  tales  told  of  the  grim  ruins  where  the  round 
watch-tower  Artween  castle  looks  down  over  a  sheer  preci¬ 
pice  of  nine  hundred  feet  perpendicular  to  the  rushing 
waters  of  the  Chorok  below.  Here,  scarce  a  century  back, 
a  savage  chief  established  himself,  whose  delight  it  was  to 
force  his  prisoners  to  leap  from  the  tO])niost  turret.  Poeti¬ 
cal  justice —  let  us  hope  justified  in  this  instance  by  fact  — 
represents  this  Georgian  Adretz  as  receiving  a  similar 
treatment  from  his  captors. 

But  rich  as  Gurjistan  is  in  architectural  monuments  of 
this  class,  it  is  singularly  poor  in  its  relics  of  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  Most  of  the  churches  hereabouts  seem  to  have 
been,  like  the  mosques  of  the  present  day,  either  constructed 
wholly  of  wood  or  at  least  roofed  with  that  material,  and 
thus  to  have  disappeared  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
religion  that  they  represented.  Here  and  there  a  colony 
of  Armenian  monks —  for  of  Georgian  monks  and  ascetic's 
we  find  no  trace,  probably  they  were  as  rare  under  the  old 
symbol  as  Georgian  Mollahs  and  Muftis  are  under  the  new; 
nations  change  their  creed  more  readily  than  their  charac¬ 
ter  —  had  established  themselves,  and  have  left  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  their  not  ungraceful  nor  undignified  art ;  but  of 
Georgian  churches  proper,  1  do  not  think  that  more  than 
a  dozen  ruins  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  entire  region. 
Four  or  five  of  these  I  explored,  and  in  all  the  apse,  or  east 
end  alone  still  was  or  had  been  vaulted  roughly  enough; 
the  nave  or  body  of  the  building  had  evidently  been 
covered  with  timber.  The  arch,  where  it  occurs,  is  gen¬ 
erally  pointed ;  the  scant  ornamentation  on  the  door-posts 
or  around  the  windows  consists  of  shallow-eared  Runic 
knots,  or  a  conventional  vine-pattern.  What,  however, 
distinguishes  these  Georgian  churches,  such  as  they  are. 
from  any  others  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  the  East, 
is  a  square  belfry  tower,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  placed  at. 
and  united  with  the  west  end,  while  the  principal  entry, 
contrary  to  Greek  usage,  is  on  one  side  of  the  edifice,  so 
that  the  whole  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  an  old  village 
Norfolk  or  Suffolk  church.  Belfry- towers  are  rare  things 
throughout  the  East,  but  when  they  do  occur  they  are 
always,  except  in  Gurjistan,  separated  altogether  from  the 
main  building,  like  the  famous  Campanile  at  Florence.  A 
fine  example  of  the  kind  is  afforded  by  the  Byzantine 
church,  now  a  Mosque,  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Trebizond,  the 
work  of  the  Emperor  Manual  I.  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
where  the  square  tower,  with  its  open  lantern  a-top,  is  full 
seventy  feet  in  height,  and  stands  at  a  distance  of  forty 
paces  from  the  western  porch. 

Of  the  process  by  which  this  numerous,  amiable,  and 
fairly  intelligent  population  was  severed  from  Christendom 
and  incorporated  into  Islam,  no  record  remains,  'fhis 
much  is  certain  ;  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  statement,  and  even  later  1  should 
think,  judging  by  the  comparative  freshness  of  the  church 
ruins  in  a  climate  where  damp,  heavy  rains  and  snow,  and 
a  vegetation  rivalling  the  luxuriance  of  Yucatan  conspire 
to  hasten  the  work  of  disintegration  and  decay,  they  were 
all  Christians.  It  is  equally  certain  that  at  the  present 
day,  they  are  all  without  exception  Mohammedans.  No  com¬ 
pulsion,  no  invasion  even,  is  either  mentioned  in  history, 
or  alluded  to  by  tradition  ;  and,  which  is  stranger  still,  no 
c.xtension  of  the  Turkish  empire  was  then  taking  place 
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eastward ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  rather  losing  ground.  | 
Could  the  dread  of  Russian  encroachment,  tirst  felt  along 
the  northern  Georgian  frontier  about  that  time,  have  driven 
these  tribes  to  seek  closer  alliance  and  protection  with  the 
Turks  by  means  of  religious  union  ?  Possibly  their  Chris¬ 
tianity  sat  as  lightly  on  them  then  as  their  Mohammedanism 
does  now.  They  themselves  have  a  story  that  a  very  elo¬ 
quent  preacher,  and  holy  man,  came  among  them,  and  con-  , 
verted  them  all  to  Islam  by  his  sermons.  “  Nonsense,”  1 
said  I  to  a  young  Georgian  beg,  who  had  told  me  the  tale  ; 
with  a  very  creditable  amount  of  gravity,  “  that  can  never 
have  been  the  cause.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  no 
Christian  becomes  a  Mohammedan,  and  rice  versa,  except  it 
be  from  fear  of  imminent  danger,  or  hope  of  material  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  the  absence  of  these,  the  finest  sermons  would 
convert  nobody ;  and  as  to  proofs  and  miracles,  you  are 
aware  that  the  two  creeds  are  much  on  a  par.”  He  laughed, 
and  answered,  “  Of  course  there  was  some  motive  of  the 
other  kind,  but  of  what  it  was  we  have  no  record  left.” 

In  fact,  for  about  fourteen  centuries,  from  the  days  of 
Chosroes  and  Justinian,  down  to  our  own  time,  this  moun¬ 
tain  group  has  resembled  an  island,  round  which  the  eddy¬ 
ing  waves  of  frontier  war  have  raged  almost  without  ceas¬ 
ing,  but  have  never  wholly  overilowcd.  Byzantines  ami 
Persians,  Turkomans  and  Byzantines,  Turks  and  Persians 
again,  Russians  and  Turks,  have  ali  fought  around  them,  re¬ 
treated,  or  conquered ;  while  they,  secure  in  their  almost 
inaccessible  labyrinth  of  ravine  and  crag,  have  taken  no 
more  share  in  the  strife  around,  than  by  making  or  repel¬ 
ling  an  occasional  foray ;  and,  when  victory  had  declared 
itself  tor  the  one  or  the  other  of  their  belligerent  neighbors, 
paying  as  little  tribute  and  obedience  as  possible  to  their 
new  suzerain,  whoever  he  might  be. 

To  the  Osmanlee  Sultan,  the  “  Padishah  ”  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  world,  so  long  as  he  was  content  to  rule  them 
after  their  own  fashion,  that  is,  through  the  medium  of 
their  own  born  chiefs  and  begs,  the  Georgian  Muslima  were 
at, first  attiiched  with  projwjr  neophytic  fervor.  Of  this 
they  gave  repeated  proof  during  the  many’  wars,  or,  one 
might  almost  say,  the  one  long  war,  which  from  the  close 
of  the  last  century'  to  the  middle  of  this,  burned  or 
smouldered  along  the  land-line,  and  ended  by  giving  the 
entire  Southern  Caucasus,  with  its  fair  plains  adjoining,  to 
Russian  dominion.  All  this  time  the  Mohammedan  Georgi¬ 
ans  on  the  south  and  west  kept  up  a  guerilla  warfare,  less 
ferocious,  but  hardly  less  persistent,  than  that  maintained 
by  the  Circassian  tribes  on  the  east  and  north.  But  when 
the  Ottoman  government  changed  its  type  from  semi-feudal 
to  bureaucratic,  and  administration  mergeil  in  mere  organ¬ 
ized  fiscal  extortion,  with  the  governing  Pashas  and  other 
Stamboolee  officials  for  its  agents,  the  old  spell  of  loy¬ 
alty  was  broken,  and  Georgian  eyes  are  now  more 
often  and  more  longingly  turned  to  Tiflis  than  to  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Indeed,  without  a  degree  of  provincial  tact  which  a 
pseudo-centralized  government  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
TOSsess,  this  state  of  things  was,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable. 
From  the  noblest  beg  to  the  meanest  peasant  there  is 
hardly  a  Georgian  who  has  not  relations,  or  at  least  clans¬ 
men,  under  Russian  rule  across  the  frontier,  with  whom  he 
ia  in  constant  correspondence  of  visits  made  and  returned, 
and  from  whom-he  learns  the  transterminal  existence  of  a 
state  of  prosperity  and  progress  which  he  cannot  but  feel 
contrasts  bitterly  with  the  poverty  and  ignorance  to  which 
he  himself,  the  Osmanlee  subject,  is  condemned.  For,  in 
spite  of  frontier-guards,  passport  regulations,  and  military 
“cordon,”  mutual  intercourse  between  Russian  Georgia 
and  Turkish  Gurjistan  is  constant  and  intima'e  ;  nor  does 
difference  of  creed,  or,  officially  speaking,  of  nationality, 
puch  impair  the  sympathy  of  a  common  origin.  “  Blood 
is  thicker  than  water  ”  with  the  clansmen  of  the  east  as 
with  the  clansmen  of  the  north.  It  is  amusing  enough  to 
see,  as  I  often  have,  a  Russianized  Georgian,  in  big,  clumsy 
boots,  long-skirted  coat,  and  dirty  forage-cap,  enter  the 
rickety  but  carpeted  divan  of  a  Mohammedan  kinsman,  who 
in  the  much  more  picturesque,  but  less  civilized-looking 
dress  of  Asiatic  fashion,  rises  to  embrace  him.  It  is  Burns’ 


Cmsar  and  Luath  over  again  ;  and  there  is  no  want  of  cor¬ 
diality  or  respect  on  either  side. 

Meanwhile  the  attachment  of  the  peasantry  —  the  devo¬ 
tion  would  be  an  exacter  word  —  to  their  own  hereditary 
chiefs  or  begs,  though  .shorn  of  their  feudal  rank  and 
mulcted  of  their  ancestral  lands,  is  strong  as  ever;  indeed, 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Ottoman  government  to  weaken 
it,  have  had  a  contrary  effect,  by  supplying  a  new  tie  be¬ 
tween  nobles  and  people  —  that  of  common  dissatisfaction. 
Both  classes  have  certainly  a  sufficiently  long  list  of 
grievances  against  their  black-coated  Stamboolee  masters, 
whose  conduct  is  such  that  it  can  often  be  only  explained 
by  a  settled  determination  to  alienate  the  alfections  of 
these  frontier  tribes,  and  to  drive  them  straight  into  the 
arms  of  Russia,  who,  for  her  p;trt,  is  ready  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  them. 

A  Georgian  beg,  one  of  the  most  influential  in  the  land, 
and  chief  of  an  important  border  clan,  had,  after  much 
brave  guerilla  fighting  against  the  Russians  in  ’oo,  at  last 
I  thrown  himself,  with  several  of  his  followers,  into  the  be- 
:  sieged  fortress  of  Kars,  and  did  his  duty  manfully  in  its 
defence.  When,  after  the  events  with  which  all  are 
familiar,  the  place  surrendered  to  famine,  the  beg  —  I  pur- 
i  posely  abstain  from  names  —  and  his  men  became,  of 
I  course,  prisoners  of  war  with  the  rest.  Thus  they  re- 
'  mained  four  or  five  days;  but  when  the  time  came  for 
marching  the  captured  garrison  off  to  TiHis,  or  other 
■  secure  places  in  the  Caucasus,  the  Georgians  were,  on  the 
contrary,  set  free ;  the  Russian  general  declaring,  with  a 
polite  generosity  that  might  have  been  a  useful  lesson  to 
,  some  other  generals  nearer  home,  in  a  more  recent  war, 

'  that  his  hostilities  regarded  the  regular  troops  only ;  and 
that  the  beg  and  his  clansmen  beiug  irregular,  he  held 
them  non-combatant.s,  like  any  other  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  conseipiently  not  liable  to  the 
;  penalties  of  war.  With  this  he  dismissed  them,  disarmed 
'  of  course,  but  not  even  under  parole,  to  go  home,  or  wher- 
I  ever  else  they  might  think  best. 

'  The  policy,  as  well  as  the  humanity  of  this  conduct  is 
evident  enough  :  but  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  either  the 
‘  humanity  or  the  policy  of  the  Turkish  government,  which 
1  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  rewarded  the  beg’s  services 
I  by  a  fine  and  imprisonment,  on  the  ground  that  he  must 
I  have  been  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Russians, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  met  with  such  lenient  treat- 
,  ment  at  their  hands. 

“  Upon  my  word,”  said  the  beg  to  me,  “  had  I  been 
j  minded  to  betray  the  country  to  the  Russians,  I  should 
have  had"  no  need  of  underhand  doings  :  for  there  was  not 
'  a  man  among  the  villagers  who  di(k  not  wish  it,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  Turks  could  have  done  much  to  hinder  us 
just  then.  But  after  all,”  he  continued,  “  I  have  reason  to 
be  more  satisfied  with  them  than  with  the  Russians;  for 
the  former,  at  least,  by  shutting  me  up  in  prison,  paid  me 
the  compliment  of  showing  that  they  considered  me  a 
'  person  of  some  conseciuence  ;  whereas,  I  never  felt  so  small 
,  in  my  life  as  when  the  Russian  general  told  me  to  go  free, 

‘  without  doing  me  the  honor  of  sending  me  under  guard  to 
'  Tidis,  and  evidently  implied  that  he  did  not  care  either 
1  for  my  having  fought  against  him,  or  whether  I  might  not 
!  fight  again  in  the  future.” 

I  Let  us  pay  this  gentleman  —  nobleman  I  mean  —  a  visit, 

'  and  see  how  he  lives  in  the  mean  while. 

It  is  mild  summer,  and  the  beg  has  left  his  winter  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  thick  woods,  some  twelve  miles  distant  from 
,  the  Russian  frontier,  and  h.as  gone,  as  his  wont  is,  to  pass 
the  hotter  months  of  the  year  under  canvas  amid  the 
I  mountain  pastures  beyond  the  pine  range,  where  at  a 
height  of  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  —  his  winter  house  is  at  the  moderate  elevation  of  four 
thousand  —  he  looks  after  his  numerous  herds,  and  holds  a 
j  kind  of  open  court,  much  frequented  by  all  the  chiefs  from 
;  the  districts  around,  far  and  near.  We,  his  visitors,  are  a 
large  party,  begs,  aghas,  and  “  delikans,”  or  “  wi'd- 
I  bloods,”  i.  e,,  dashing  young  bachelors,  some  pure  Geor- 
!  gian,  others  half-Georgian,  half-Turkoman,  by  race.  As 
;  we  ride  up  the  steep  grassy  slopes  I  notice,  at  a  height  of 
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more  than  seven  thousand  feet,  where  even  the  July  air 
blows  keenly,  and  where  no  peasant  now  would  venture 
to  winter  it  from  October  to  April,  the  ruins,  or  traces 
rather,  of  two  lar^e  villages,  and  a  stone  church,  an  indi¬ 
cation  amongst,  f  regret  to  say,  many  similar,  that  the 
climate  of  these  regions  —  as,  I  believe,  of  some  other 
longitudes — has  gradually  but  notably  cooled  during  the 
last  (ew  centuries  though  whether  from  a  general  dimi¬ 
nution  of  solar  heat,  according  to  Professor  Thomson’s 
alarming  theory,  to  culminate  in  the  realization  of  Byron’s 
ghastly  dream,  or  whether  owing  to  some  transpositions  of 
land  and  sea  in  our  Northern  hemisphere,  to  take  Lyell’s 
more  consolatory  view  of  the  matter,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
decide. 

At  last  we  have  reached  the  top ;  the  brisk  air,  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  the  heated  valley  below,  has  in  a  manner 
intoxicated  our  horses,  who,  instead  of  showing  weariness 
after  so  hard  a  climb,  are  squealing,  neighing,  rearing, 
bounding;  it  is  all  the  riders  can  do  to  hold  them  in.  Be¬ 
fore  spreads  a  wide  undulating  table  land ;  it  reaches  for 
miles  and  miles  away,  till  it  slopes  off  eastward  into  Rus¬ 
sian  Georgia,  and  westward  sinks  into  the  hollows  of 
Showshet,  where  dwell  the  loveliest,  but  not  the  austerest 
women,  and  the  handsomest,  but  not  the  most  virtuous 
men  of  Georgian  race.  Far  north,  its  downward  dip  is 
clothed  with  forest  to  the  fever-stricken  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea.  But  right  in  front  of  us  is  a  tent,  large  and  black, 
with  three  or  four  smaller  tents  on  a  row  behind ;  these 
are  evidently  for  women,  attendants,  and  domestic  life, 
while  the  large  one  is  the  “  salamlik,”  or  general  parlor,  of 
the  beg  himself.  Close  by  a  little  granite  rhlge  cuts 
knife-like  through  the  turf;  ard  from  under  it  wells  out  a 
spring  of  water,  crystal  clear,  and  icy  cold. 

The  beg,  whose  ancestral  possessions  equal  in  extent 
Lincolnshire  at  least,  and  whose  word  even  now,  let  who 
may  be  the  official  governor,  is  law  over  the  whole  frontier 
land,  rises  and  comes  forward  to  greet  his  guests.  What 
a  splendid  head  he  has.  I  have  seen  something  of  the 
kind  among  the  demigods  of  Greco-Roman  sculpture. 
Advancing  age  has  deprived  his  form  of  the  supple  activity 
which  gave  it  a  grace  remarkable  even  among  Georgians 
in  youtb,  but  bas  hardly  diminished  his  passion  for  horse¬ 
manship  and  every  form  of  bo<lily  exereise.  To  this  he 
adds  a  degree  of  mechanical  skill  that  a  trained  workman 
might  envy.  For  one  friend  he  himself,  unassisted,  manu¬ 
factures  a  beautifully  wrought  sabre,  blade  and  hilt ;  for 
another  a  pair  of  pistols;  for  a  third  a  silver-mounted 
clarionet.  Then  he  sets  to  work  on  the  construction  of  a 
sailing-boat,  and  when  finished,  sails  it  on  a  cruise  of  dis¬ 
covery  all  over  the  great  mountain  lake  of  Childer,  close 
by,  sounding  everywhere  to  determine  wbat  the  real  depth 
of  the  water,  commonly  said  to  be  unfathomable  (but  he 
found  it,  as  he  told  me,  twenty-seven  fathoms  at  most), 
may  be  ;  and  whether  the  traditional  city,  said  to  be  su^ 
merged  beneath,  is  really  there.  Besides  these  amuse¬ 
ments  come  farming,  building,  planting,  sheep-breeding, 
cattle-tending,  horse-rearing,  and  even  —  in  which  ho  has 
done  wonders  —  road-making ;  and  yet,  various  as  these 
occupations  are,  the  result  falsifies  the  common  saying 
about  such  attempts,  by  proving  him  master,  not  of  none, 
but  of  all.  Lastly  he  is  —  be  the  nominal  Governor  of 
Osmanlee  creation  who  he  may  —  the  ultimate  tribunal  of 
appeal  throughout  the  whole  eastern  half  of  Gurjistan ;  the 
arbiter  of  disputes,  director  of  councils,  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  head  of  the  little  nation. 

Begs  and  not- begs,  noble,  gentle,  or  simple,  we  are 
seated  in  the  tent ;  its  hangings  are  of  silk,  beautifully 
embroidered,  and  still  bright  in  color,  the  youthful  labor  of 
the  chiefs  aunt,  who  died  a  few  years  since  at  the  respect¬ 
able  age  of  ninety,  or  thereabouts.  Coflee  is  served 
round  for  form’s  sake ;  then  wine,  spirits,  and  a  sort  of 
fruit-luncheon  appear;  and  with  a  remark  thjtt  “  a  tent  is 
libertv-hall,  and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our  enjoying 
ourselves  m  we  choose,"  the  beg  sets  the  example  of  jollity 
in  wqrd  and  deed.  In  rush  half  a  dozen  children,  four 
boys  and  two  girls,  one  of  the  latter  a  n'al  beauty,  their 
ages  between  fifteen  and  five ;  these  are  the  younger  ones 


of  the  beg’s  numerous  family ;  the  elder  sons  are  lookina 
after  the  farms  elsewhere.  The  biggest  of  the  boys  hei^ 
present,  a  fair  curly-headed  lad,  takes  up,  at  Ins  father’s 
orders,  a  l)ook  of  Persian  poetry,  and  begins  tran8latin<'  it 
off  into  fluent  Turkish :  1  hope  the  version  is  a  correct 
one;  if  not,  I  cannot  rectify  it.  Two  -other  pretty  boys 
perform  a  clarionet  duet,  on  instruments  of  their  father’s 
making,  selecting  an  English  air —  at  least  they  tell  me  it 
is  one  —  in  my  honor  ;  while  the  smallest  imp  turns  som¬ 
ersets,  stands  on  his  head,  and  goes  through  other  gym- 
nastic  feats.  The  girls  sit  on  their  father’s  knees,  or  tease 
such  of  the  guests  as  they  are  familiar  with.  Other  visitors 
drop  in,  some  on  business,  some  on  amusement ;  the  day 
oes  merrily  by.  But  before  the  last  slant  sunbeams  have 
ied  ofl'  the  height,  a  huge  wood-fire  is  lighted  before  the 
entrance  of  the  tent,  a  necessary  precaution  against  the 
keen  cold  outside;  a  plentiful  supper  is  served;  and 
drinking,  with  talk  and  music,  resumed  till  midnight. 
Georgian  Mohammedanism  is  not  very  deep  in  the  grain ; 
besides,  the  event,  coming  sooner  or  later,  of  Russian  an¬ 
nexation,  has  already  cast  its  shadow  Indore. 

Yet  our  host,  and  several  others  now  under  the  same 
canvas,  fought  bravely,  and  adventured  freely  the  lives 
which  many'  of  their  kinsmen  lost,  on  the  Turkish  side, 
fifteen  years  ago.  Now  not  one  of  them  would  draw  a 
sword.  “  We  mean  to  look  on  and  enjoy  the  fun,”  sav 
they,  when  questioned  as  to  the  part  they  would  take  were 
another  war  to  break  out  between  the  empires.  Perhaps 
this  might  not  reallv  prove  their  line  of  conduct,  if  put  to 
the  test,  for  men  Jo  not  always  keep  to  what  they  have 
forecast  when  the  crisis  actually  comes;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  these  words  do  very  correctly  sum  up  their 
present  feeling 

Indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  say  why  they  should  think 
I  or  feel  diflerently.  The  Ottoman  government  has  taken 
away  their  past,  and  offers  them  no  hopeful  future.  Be- 
^  sides,  how  abstain  from  comparing  their  own  condition 
with  that  of  their  kinsmen  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier 
close  at  hand  ?  The  contrast  is  suggestive  and  seductive 
in  one. 

“Well,  about  myself  I  do  not  care  so  much,’’  says  the 
beg,  as  after  long  talk  we  sat,  surrounded  by  horizontal 
sleeping  figures  in  the  red  glare  of  the  heaped  wood 
embers  by  the  door ;  “  my  career  has  pretty  well  wound 
itself  up  ;  but  what  on  earth  am  I  to  do  with  these  bo}> 
of  mine?  The  estate  is  not  much,  hardly  enough  as  mat¬ 
ters  go  for  the  elder  ones ;  the  rest  would  become  mere 
peasants,  no  better  than  those  around  them.  Trade? 
That  is  not  in  our  line ;  we  know  nothing  about  it ;  be¬ 
sides,  there  is  none  here  of  any  kind.  The  army?  the 
navy  ?  you  know  what  the  average  run  of  officers  is  in 
the  Ottoman  service;  besides,  my  children,  V)ecause  they 
are  mine,  would  be  ill  looked  on,  suspected,  kept  back  in 
every  way.  How  even  am  1  to  give  them  a  decent  educa¬ 
tion?  where  put  them  to  school  ?  At  Constantinople?  — 
1  would  rather  see  them  dead  than  exposed  to  the  chance, 
the  certainty,  of  the  taint  of  Osmanlee  vice  in  that  city. 
And  if  not  at  Constantinople,  where  ?  You  will  allow,” 
he  concluded,  with  a  kind  of  laugh,  “  that  the  position  of 
a  Georgian  noble  in  the  Turkish  empire  is  a  pleasant  one ; 
very.” 

As  the  chiefs,  so  the  people.  And  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  the  fortunes, 
ways,  and  words  of  an  individual ;  because,  with  no  great 
modification,  they  are  not  only  personal  but  general ;  and 
one  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  taken  as  sample  of  all. 

The  Georgians  are  fond  of  agricultural  labor  of  every 
kind,  and  skilful  at  it;  and  with  a  temperate  climate, 
averaging  that  of  central  Italy,  and  a  fertile  soil,  there  is 
nothing,  except  the  fatal  administrative  blight,  that  ren¬ 
ders  all  landed  property  in  Turkey  unproductive  and  al¬ 
most  valueless,  to  hinder  Gurjistan  from  rivalling  or  even 
excelling  the  fruitfulness  of  Imeritia  and  the  gardens  pt 
Kutais.  But  what  most  distinguishes  them  is  their  skill 
in  handicraft.  Guns,  pistols,  swords,  daggers,  embroidery, 
silver-work,  the  staple  articles  of  manufacture  among  a 
I  semi-barbarous  people  —  for  all  the.«c  Georgia  holds  the 
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first  rank  in  the  Anatolian  market ;  and  the  primitive  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  tools  employed  enhances  the  cunning  of  the 
worker’s  hanil.  Pity  that  it  should  not  oftener  occupy 
itself  with  more  useful  objects ;  but  this  defect,  rightly 
understood,  is  not  so  much  attributable  to  the  artihcers  as 
to  their  surroundings.  But  for  trade  and  commerce  the 
Georgians  show  no  aptitude,  not  even  for  shopkeeping; 
and  the  few  shops  —  I  do  not  think  there  are  two  hundred 
throughout  all  the  villages  —  in  Gurjistan  are  invariably 
kept  by  strangers,  mostly  Armenians,  who  come  for  a  few 
months  of  speculative  profit,  and  then  go  away  again. 

Nor  have  they  —  and  this  is  of  good  augury  for  their 
prospects  of  civilization  —  any  turn  for  a  pastoral  life ; 
their  flocks  and  herds  are  indeed  numerous  enough  on  the 
grassy  mountain  slopes,  but  they  are  invariably  tended  by 
hired  Koordes.  The  Georgians  have  many  of  the  instincts 
of  a  settletl,  none  of  those  proper  to  a  nomad  race. 

Social,  fond  of  dress  and  show,  of  song  and  dance,  .of 
gatherings  and  merry-makings,  of  drink,  too,  and,  I  regret 
to  say,  of  gambling,  they  are  but  indifl'erent,  though 
proselyte  Mohammedans,  and  the  “  revival,”  so  marked  in 
Its  increasing  intensity  among  the  Arab,  the  Indian,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  among  the  Turkish  and  Turkoman 
races,  has  little  or  no  existence  in  Gurjistan.  Perhaps  too 
they  feel  the  eventuality  of  reunion  under  Russian  sway  to 
their  Christian  kinsmen  across  the  border,  too  near  a 
probability  to  allow  of  much  zeal  for,  so  far  as  they  in 
particular  are  concerned,  the  decaying  fortunes  of  Islam. 
“  We  ourselves  shall  live  and  die  Mohammedans,  but  our 
children  may  become  whatever  suits  them  l)est,”  is  a  com¬ 
mon  saying  among  them.  It  is  also,  so  far  as  I  know, 
peculiar  to  them  among  Muslims  ;  certainly,  I  never  heard 
the  like  of  it  elsewhere.  The  lew  Molla«,  jiluftees,  and  the 
like  in  Gurjistan  villages  are,  like  the  shopkeepers  from 
without,  generally  from  the  more  earnest  sea-coast  of 
Lazistan.  or  the  bigoted  neighborhood  of  Trebizond. 

Of  Georgian  morality,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
“least  said,”  is,  I  fear,  “  soonest  mended.”  Little  indeed, 
among  a  people  so  situated,  could  be  looked  for,  and  little 
is  to  be  found.  While  the  men  are  habitually  out  in  the 
fields,  or  clambering  the  tall  beech-trees  to  look  after  their 
favorite  bee-hives  —  the  honey  of  Gurjistan  is  first-rate  — 
niched  high  up  in  some  forked  branch  among  the  pale 
green  shades,  the  women  at  home  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  it  is  too  often  the  broad  one.  Not  rarely  too 
these,  what  we  may  charitably  term  faults,  coming  in  col¬ 
lision  with  justly  aroused  jealousy,  result  in  tragic  crime. 
Many  instances,  needless  to  repeat  here,  were  told  me.  In 
one  village  an  entire  family  had  been  exterminated;  in 
another,  the  brothers  of  the  faithless  wife,  after  fatally 
avenging  the  family  disgrace,  had  turned  brigands.  This 
feature  of  Georgian  character  has  however  not  only  its 
black,  but,  such  is  human  nature,  its  brighter  side ;  a  rank 
weed  crop  may  give  hope  of  a  fruitful  soil  beneath ;  a 
polished  marble  slab  more  often  covers  dry  bones  only. 

Besides,  law  there  is  none  to  speak  of,  and  every  man, 
every  man-child  even,  is  .armed.  Schools,  too,  except  a 
very  few  —  a  dozen  at  most  throughout  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  land  —  of  the  most  primary  kind,  do  not  here  exist, 
and  there  are  no  teachers  in  Gurjistan  but  Need  and  Pas¬ 
sion,  no  lessons  taught  but  the  spade,  the  sickle,  the  loom, 
the  forge,  the  kniie,  and  the  ever-loaded  gun.  As  for 
government  —  the  ofiicial  or  Ottoman  government,  I  mean 
—  it  recognizes  no  obligation  towards  its  Georgian  sub¬ 
jects,  except  that  of  taxing  them,  and  collecting  their 
taxes;  a  difficult  task  the  last,  it  must  be  allowed,  in  moun¬ 
tains  like  these,  where  armed  collectors  have  generally  to 
be  sent  for  the  work,  and  whence  they  do  not  always 
return. 

It  is  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up,  to  destroy 
than  to  restore.  Latter-day  Sultans  have  broken  the  links, 
clumsy  ones  it  must  be  admitted,  yet  effective,  which  bound 
society  together  under  the  semi-feudal  authority  of  the 
i  local  begs,  and  have  substituted  nothing  but  tax-gatherers 
I  Mil  tidie-collectors  in  their  stead.  Only  in  out-of-the-way 
[  frontier  districts  like  Gurjistan,  far  from  Constantinople, 
and  almost  inaccessible  to  the  official  Efl’endee  tribe,  some- 


I  thing  of  the  old  administration  yet  lingers  on,  powerless 
I  for  good,  powerful  for  evil.  Shorn  of  lands,  wealth,  title, 
and  ex?ept  what  the  habitual  respect  of  the  peasants  may 
j  still  secure  him,  position,  a  Georgian  beg  is  much  too  we<ak 
!  to  compel  order,  though  often  strong  enough  to  excite  dis- 
I  turbance;  enforce  the  law  he  cannot,  break  it  he  can,  and 
I  does. 

I  Hereditary  rivalries,  village-feuds,  robberies,  kidnap¬ 
ping,  murders,  all  have  here,  as  chance  or  circumstance 
may  direct,  almost  unrestrained  scope;  the  Ottoman,  or 
Stambool,  government  cannot  put  them  down,  and  there 
is  no  other  authorized  power  left  to  do  it.  In  fact,  when 
one  wanders  through  these  thicket-tangled  paths,  deep 
glens,  lonely  defiles,  and  dark  forests,  one  wonders,  not 
that  deeds  of  violence  and  blood  are  sometimes  done,  but 
that  they  are  not  more  frequent;  not  that  Gurjistan 
j  travelling  is  considered  venturesome,  but  that  it  is  pos- 
I  sible. 

I  This  is,  however,  chiefly  among  the  natives  themselves ; 

I  a  stranger  h.as  little  to  fear,  a  European  least  of  all.  The 
hospitality  given  —  and  it  is  always  to  be  b.ad  for  the  asking 
i  —  in  one  hamlet,  usually  implies  a  kind  of  safe-conduct  as 
1  far  as  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  journey  ;  and 
I  European  wayfarers  in  particular  are  covered  by  the  mgis 
I  of  a  salutary  fear  of  after-inquiries,  and  penalties  all  the 
i  more  dreaded  because  unknown. 

'  In  fact,  during  my  long  rovings  in  Gurjistan  proper,  my 
'  own  personal  experience  only  records  one  adventure  of  the 
robber  or  brigand  class  ;  I  mean,  in  which  I  fell  in  with 
I  such.  It  was  in  the  Ajarah  region,  the  wildest  corner  of 
this  wild  land ;  and  if  I  record  it,  I  do  so  because  the 
I  situation,  though  it  was  not  exactly  pleasant  at  the  moment, 
j  was  intensely  picturesque ;  so  picturesque  indeed  as  almost 
to  neutralize  any  disagreeable  sensations  that  the  incident 
1  might  otherwise  have  caused. 

;  The  valley  was  such  a  lovely  one ;  high  mountain  walls 
I  towering  up  to  the  sky  in  a  mass  of  fir  and  beech  above, 

!  and  thick  undergrowth  below,  all  in  the  fullest,  brightest 
!  leafage  of  summer,  but  now  darkening  with  the  first  trans¬ 
parent  shadows  of  a  calm  summer  evening,  and  the  rapid 
I  twilight  of  the  South.  The  path,  narrow  and  rough,  led 
;  alongside  of  a  torrent,  till  it  came  to  a  corner  round  a 
jutting  mass  of  rock,  where  another  large  and  deep  moun¬ 
tain  stream  crossed  it  from  the  right,  while  between  preci¬ 
pice  and  water  a  clump  of  huge  walnut-trees  spread  out 
•  their  wide  branches,  and  deepened  the  gloom  of  the  glen. 

'  A  s|)Ot  of  exquisite  beauty ;  but  one  in  which  it  was  awk- 
j  ward  to  fight,  and  impossible  to  try  running  away. 

I  We  had  yet  half  an  hour  or  so  to  go  before  we  could 
j  reach  the  village  where  we  intended  halting  for  the  night ; 

I  but,  enchanted  with  the  scene  around.  1  was  riding  slowly, 
i  with  an  armed  attendant,  a  Trebizondian,  in  front,  and  a 
!  couple  of  negroes,  with  a  native  peasant,  to  bring  up  the 
1  rear. 

I  But  just  as  we  turned  the  rock,  the  thought  struck 
me,  “  What  a  splendid  post  for  an  ambush!”  and  at  the 
,  same  instant  my  horse  —  a  Turkoman  bay  —  started, 

'  snufled  uneasily  about  him,  and  would  have  stopped.  I 
,  urged  him  forward,  but  with  difficulty.  Suddenly  two 
j  men,  dressed  in  country  cloth  of  that  vandyke-brown  color 
i  which  of  all  others  is  the  least  distinguishable  at  a  distance 
among  open-air  objects,  started  up  right  in  front,  each  pre¬ 
senting  a  shining  long-barrelled  gun,  while  two  others 
simultaneously  appeared,  like  toy  figures  set  loose  by  a 
spring,  from  among  the  bushes  alongside,  and  a  third  pair 
I  as  promptly  took  post  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  torrent 
I  opposite,  thus  making  six  long  guns,  and  all  levelled,  not 
to  mention  knives  and  pistols,  of  which  each  man  had  a 
;  pretty  little  arsenal  in  the  girdle. 

,  One  of  the  men,  a  fine,  toll  young  fellow,  as  indeed  they 
all  seemed,  came  up  to  my  Trebizondian  guard  in  advance, 
and  took  hold  of  his  brittle ;  another  approached  me,  but 
observing  that  I  put  my  hand  on  a  knife  in  my  belt,  fell 
back;  perhaps  he  thought  I  was  going  to  draw  a  pistol, 
which  would  certainly  have  been  the  better  weajKJn.  luit  in 
i  fact  I  had  none  about  me.  However,  the  Trebizondian 
I  had,  only  he  was  too  much  frightened  to  use  it,  and,  like  a 
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fool  and  a  coward  as  he  was,  bej^an  to  parley.  This  of  ' 
course  encouraged  the  would-be  robbers,  who  now  closed  • 
in,  and  matters  began  to  look  serious,  when  the  two  ! 
negroes,  who  now  came  up  from  behind  the  rock,  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  something  was  wron^,  spurred  forward,  one  with  a 
pistol  in  hand,  the  other  with  a  large  drawn  knife,  and 
shouted  out  so  savagely,  that  the  Georgians,  taken  by  sur-  : 
prise,  fell  back.  We  were  now  four  —  five  indeed,  reckon-  ^ 
ing  our  peasant  guide,  but  he,  though  armed,  seemed  | 
inclined  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  a  friendly  neutral,  of  all 
characters  the  most  provoking  to  combatants.  However,  i 
three  of  us  had  arms  ready,  and  appeared  inclined  to  use  j 
them ;  the  Trebizondian,  too,  began  to  pluck  up  heart,  and 
grow  fierce.  Hereon  our  as.«ailants  gave  up,  and  retired  I 
into  the  thicket,  leaving  the  ford  open.  That  they  might  j 
better  see  how  little  account  we  made  of  them,  1  called  to  | 
them  to  stop,  a::d  asked  how  far  it  was  yet  to  such  and  I 
such  a  village,  and  whether  we  were  on  the  right  way.  | 
Two  of  them  turned  round,  with  villainously  sulky  faces,  I 
then  thought  better  of  it,  and  saying  “  All  right,  not  far  | 
on,”  hurried  oil’  after  their  companions.  By  this  time  | 
ni^ht  was  setting  in,  and  in  a  lew  minutes  more  it  was  | 
quite  dark.  Fortunately  some  peasants  of  the  hamlet  we  I 
were  going  to  having  heard  somehow  or  other  of  our  j 
approach,  came  to  meet  us  with  flaring  pine-torches,  and  I 
piloted  us  to  our  lotlgings,  which  else  we  might  have  had  ' 
some  difficulty  in  finding.  ' 

“  It  was  all  a  mistake ;  if  the  lads  had  known  who  you  | 
were  they  would  never  have  meddled  with  you,”  was  the 
apologetic  remark  of  our  host  that  night.  1  think  he  was 
right ;  anyhow,  though  I  remained  a  fortnight  more  .scram¬ 
bling  up  and  down  the  Ajarali  glens,  and  fell  in  with  plenty 
of  armed  peasant  bands,  none  of  them  again  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  so  scenic  a  group  as  that  which  gave  such  a 
peculiarly  Georgian  character  to  the  wild  valley  in  the 
still  summer  twilight. 

Too  much  stress,  however,  should  not  be  laid  on  defects  ' 
which  are  accidental  in  a  peojile,  and  the  result  rather  of  I 
circumstances  than  of  inherent  disposition.  An  ill-gov-  ' 
erned  frontier  will  seldom  be  found  free  from  brigandage  ; 
nor  can  much  respect  to  law  be  expected  where  law  is, 
in  a  general  way,  equally  un promulgated  and  unenforced. 
To  revert,  not  for  proofs  sake,  but  illustration,  to  a  simile 
already  employed,  the  very  abundance  of  the  weed-growth 
in  the  Georgian  character,  seems  to  warrant  the  hope  of  a 
fruitful  and  better  crop,  were  the  soil  properly  tilled  and  ! 
guarded.  Something  of  the  kind  —  much,  indeed,  by  ' 
comparison  —  has  already  taken  place  in  the  neighboring  | 
and  kindred  Husso  Georgian  provinces  of  Iineritia  and 
Gourul.  And  could  the  great  and  kindly  historian  of  the 
“  Decline  and  Fall  ”  have  added  personal  acquaintance  with  ^ 
the  inhabitants  of  Turkish  Gurjistan  to  historical  research,  | 
he  would,  I  think,  while  confirming  the  epithet  of  “  hand- 
some.”  have,  with  me,  effaced,  or  at  least  modifitid,  that  of  i 
“  worthless.”  ' 

Indeed,  though  certainly  little  disposed  to  close  with  the  i 
invitation  —  one  so  often  made  in  half-savage  countrie.s, 
and  to  me  always  most  melancholy,  because,  like  the  vague  I 
clutch  of  the  drowning  man  at  less  than  a  straw  —  to  re-  ! 
main  and  take  up  my  abode  among  them,  yet  when  I  i 
quitted  the  Georgians  and  their  land  it  was  with  something  ' 
of  regret,  and  more  of  pity.  Fortune  has  used  them  hardly  ^ 
in  the  past,  and  their  future  is  at  best  doubtful. ,  In  i 
“Prometheus  Unbound”  Shelley’s  Asia  is  hopeful  as  fair;  | 
and  the  fairest  of  her  children  ought,  were  the  noble  day-  \ 
dream  of  the  poet  anything  but  a  dream,  to  be  of  riwht  the  ' 
most  hopeful  also.  But  truer,  I  fear,  though  sadder  is  the 
Spirit  that  speaks  by  the  same  voice  in  a  later  dream  that 
has,  for  the  Ottoman  empire  in  Asia  as  in  Europe,  a  much  ' 
wider  application  than  the  “  Hellas  ”  of  which  it  bears  the 
name. 

Oh  cease  1  must  hate  and  death  return  ? 

Cease !  must  men  kill  and  die  ?  | 

Cease  !  drain  not  to  the  dregs  the  urn  j 

Of  bitter  prophecy ! 

The  world  is  weary  of  the  past  — 

Oh  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last !  | 


IN  TWO  PARTS.  —  PART  II. 

IX.  (^continued). 

“  And  she  would  have  loved  me,”  added  John  bitterly 
to  himself,  “if  only  she  had  been  let  alone.” 

A  sort  of  white  wet  mist  was  in  the  air,  the  ground  was 
sodden  ;  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  not  a  chirp  of  a 
single  bird,  only  the  occasional  splash  of  a  heavy  raindrop 
from  the  branches  under  which  he  passed.  A  turn  in  the 
road  brought  him  within  sight  of  Vale  Lodge.  The 
house  seemed  to  him  {o  look  forlorn  and  deserted  ;  the 
windows  were  all  shut,  and  only  a  wreath  of  blue  smoke 
curled  lazily  up  into  the  heavy  air. 

John  Foster  strode  quickly  on  through  the  hall  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  his  mother  and  sisters  rose  with  an 
exclamation  of  pleasure  at  his  arrival.  He  noticed  with  a 
shiver,  that  paper  parcels  and  scraps  of  finery  lay  about 
on  the  table.  He  knew  well  enough  what  they  meant. 

“  Where  is  Nelly  ?  ”  he  asked,  striving  to  speak  in  his 
usual  voice,  and  with  his  usual  manner. 

“  She  is  in  the  library.  Shall  I  call  her  ?  ” 

“  No,  thank  you,  I  will  go  to  her,”  he  answered,  and 
then  he  lingered  a  minute  or  two.  For  Nelly’s  sake,  it 
behooved  him  to  be  careful  lest  he  should  excite  their  sus¬ 
picions.  He  said  a  few  indiflerent  words  about  the  weather, 
and  his  luggage  that  had  been  sent  over  from  the  station. 
And  then  again  he  said,  “  Well,  1  shall  go  and  find  Nelly; 
where  did  you  say  she  was  ?  ” 

“  In  the  library,  John.  She  is  a  little  tired  ;  she  is  rest¬ 
ing.” 

As  he  opened  the  door,  Nelly'  turned  and  rose  to  meet 
him.  Even  as  she  came  forward  he  noticed  that  she  wa.i 
pale,  and  that  her  eyes  looked  as  if  she  had  not  slept ;  but 
she  smiled  brightly  and  bravely,  and  put  her  face  up  for 
his  usual  greeting. 

But  John  Foster  did  not  kiss  her ;  he  only  took  her 
hand  into  his,  and  said  gently',  — 

“  My  dear  child.  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  y’ou.” 

“  What  about,  .lohn  Y  ”  said  Nelly,  smiling  still. 

He  drew  her  towards  a  chair,  and  sat  down  near  her. 
still  holding  her  hand,  and  looked  at  her,  but  said  nothing. 

How  very  fair  she  was  1  Had  she  ever  seemed  to  him 
so  lovely  as  at  that  moment  —  a  prize  so  well  worth  keep¬ 
ing,  as  now  that  he  was  about  to  give  her  up ! 

“  What  is  it,  John  Y  What  have  you  to  say  Y  ” 

“  My  pcor  little  girl,”  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  fatherly 
tenderness,  “  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  cannot  let  you 
sacrifice  your  happiness  for  me.” 

“  John  I  ”  she  turned  faint  and  pale. 

“  Don’t  be  frightened,  my  dear ;  you  see  I  am  not  angry 
with  you;  but  1  have  found  out  —  never  mind  how  —  that 
you  have  mistaken  your  feelings  for  me,  and  that  you  care 
for  Arthur  Temple  more.  Is  it  not  so,  Nelly?  Do  you 
suppose,  love,  that  I  want  to  marry  you  if  it  is  to  make 
you  miserable?  or  that  I  wish  for  a  wife  who  cannot  give 
me  her  heart  ?  ” 

With  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,  she  fell  on  her  knees  be¬ 
fore  him,  clasping  her  hands  together. 

“  Oh,  John,  who  told  you  this  ?  Never  say  it  again.  1 
would  have  died  sooner  than  that  you  should  have  heard 
this.” 

“  My  poor  child,”  he  said  sadly,  “  it  is  far  better  I  should 
know  it  now  than  later;  for  if  you  do  not  love  me”  — 

“  But  I  do  love  you!  ”  she  cried.  “Could  I  be  so  un¬ 
grateful  as  not  to  love  you,  my  best,  my  kindest  friend? 
Look  here,  John,  if  I  have  done  you  a  wrong,  forgive  me 
now  silently,  and  never  speak  of  it  again.  I  will  devote 
my  whole  life  to  you.  I  will  be  the  best,  the  truest  wife  to 
you  ”  — 

“  Hush,  my  dearest,”  interrupted  John,  laying  his  hand 
on  her  lips,  “  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying.  All 
that  will  not  give  me  your  heart,  which  alone  I  want” 

“  How  miserable  I  am  I  ”  cried  Nelly,  wringing  her 
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hand?-  I  seem  born  to  bring  nothing  but  sorrow  to  every  | 
one  1  love.”  i 

Then  John  Foster  took  her  suddenly  in  his  arms  ;  .all  | 
his  forced  calmness,  all  his  fortitude  gave  way,  and  in  a 
fou^h.  broken  voice  he  cried,  — 

AVIiy,  oh,  why  did  this  man  come  between  us  to  steal 
your  heart  away  I  ^ly  child,  my  pet,  I  think  I  could  have 
made  you  happy,  if  only  he  had  let  you  alone.”  ! 

“It  was  not  his  fault,”  whispered  Nelly:  “I  have  be-  | 
hsved  so  badly  to  him,  John.  He  did  not  know  that  I 
was  engaged  to  you  till  it  was  too  late;  and  I  was  so 
wicked,  1  let  hini  go  on  till  he  got  to  love  me.  But,  John, 

I  will  not  give  you  this  great  sorrow ;  I  will  marry  ydu  if 
you  will  let  me.” 

How  hard  it  was !  How  strong  the  temptation  was  to 
take  her  at  her  word,  and  keep  her  for  himself!  No  one, 
not  even  Nelly,  ever  knew  how  hard  was  the  fight  which 
John  Foster  fought  within  himself  that  day. 

He  pushed  her  away  from  him  almost  roughly,  and  twice 
he  paced  the  length  of  the  room  with  rapid  step  before  he 
could  sulEcicntly  command  himself  to  answer  her. 

“  It  is  impossible,  Nelly.  If  I  were  to  marry  you  now, 

1  should  be  doing  you  a  grievous  wrong  ;  and  we  should 
neither  of  us  be  happy.  You  must  cease  to  think  of  me 
ns  a  lover,  dear,  and  1  must  be  your  brother  instead,  and 
you  must  let  me  give  you  my  advice.  Nelly,  I  have  seen 
Arthur  Temple  since  I  —  since  I  found  this  out  ”  —  She 
looked  up  in  sudden  surprise.  “And  —  and  —  I  think  it 
will  be  better  for  you  to  go  and  stay  with  some  friends  of 
bis  fur  a  little  while  —  his  aunt,  I  think  ;  and  then,  by  and 
by,  dear,  I  hope  you  will  become  a  very  happy  woman.” 

Then  there  came  upon  Nelly  a  thought  of  all  the  shame, 
ill  the  publicity,  the  gossip,  which  this  sudden  breaking- 
olf  of  her  marriage  would  bring  upon  her. 

“  Oh,  John,”  she  cried,  “  I  can’t  1  I  can’t  do  it  1  What 
will  your  mother  and  sisters  say  to  me  'i  How  shall  I  ever 
hold  up  my  head  again  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  make  yourself  unhappy,  dear,  I  will  see  to  all  i 
that;  no  one  shall  speak  a  word  against  you.  Go  up  to  | 
your  room  now,  and  I  will  tell  my  mother  and  the  girls  of  i 
—  of  this  change.  No  one  shall  blame  you.  I  will  not 
mention  Arthur  Temple’s  name.” 

“Oh,  John,  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  enough  for  your 
goodness?”  she  said  humbly. 

“By  letting  me  be  your  friend  always,”  he  answered. 
He  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  forehead,  gravely  and 

Suietly,  as  her  father  might  have  done ;  then  he  opened 
le  door  for  her,  and  she  went  iip-stairs. 

Ten  minutes  later,  John  Foster  sauntered  into  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  again. 

“Sly  dear  mother,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 
You  need  not  go,  girls  ;  what  I  have  to  tell  concerns  you 
all.  I  have  broken  off  my  engagement  with  Nelly.”  A 
cry  of  amazement  burst  from  all  three.  “  Yes,”  continued 
John,  in  a  set,  measured  voice,  as  if  he  was  repeating  a 
lesson  by  heart,  “  I  see  now  that  I  had  made  a  great  mis¬ 
take;  you  were  all  quite  right,  and  I  was  quite  wrong. 
Nelly  Deane  would  have  been  a  most  unsuitable  wife  for 
me.  I  have  been  thinking  this  for  some  time  back,  and 
now  I  have  decided  to  break  with  her  before  it  is  too 
late.” 

“  Did  I  not  say  so  from  the  first  ?  ”  cried  Laura,  trium¬ 
phant. 

“  She  was  never  good  enough  for  you,”  said  Jane. 

But  his  mother  was  silent. 

“Yes,  I  see  you  are  right.”  answered  John,  and  his 
orow  contracted  a  little,  as  if  he  was  in  pain.  “  She  is 
too  young  for  me,  and  too  —  too  ”  — 

“  Too  badly  brought  up,  and  unladylike,  and  unman- 
nered,”  cried  Laura. 

”  Hush,  Laura ;  say  no  more  of  it.  It  is  all  at  an  end, 
»nd  —  and  you  had  better  write  and  put  off  everything  at 
once.”  He  turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  Mrs.  Foster  said 
M  Idenly,  — 

‘■Slop,  John.”  He  turned  towards  bis  mother.  She 
hml  risen  from  her  chair,  and  stood  leaning  with  both 
hinds  u[)on  the  table,  looking  at  him.  “  If  I  die  for  it. 


John,  I  must  do  my  duty  to  you.  It  is  quite  true  I  did  not 
like  your  engagement  to  Nelly  Deane.  She  is  all  that  you 
say ;  she  is  badly  brought  up  and  untrained,  and  too  much 
of  a  child  to  be  a  suitable  wife  for  a  man  of  your  age.  If 
you  remember,  I  was  anxious  to  teach  and  to  train  her  at 
first,  only  you  would  not  allow  me  to  do  so.  But  an  en¬ 
gagement  is  an  engagement,  John,  and  though  you  have 
been  a  good  son  to  me  all  your  life,  and  I  have  never  had 
a  fault  to  find  with  you,  it  is  my  solemn  duty  to  tell  you 
now  that  you  are  behaving  very  badly  to  Nelly  Deane.” 

“  Mamma,  how  silly  you  are  1  We  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  .John  is  well  rid  of  her.  Conceited  little  minx ;  I 
hope  she  will  die  an  old  maid  I  ”  said  the  sweet  Laura, 

I  spitefully. 

'  “  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Laura.  What  I  want 

t  to  show  your  brother  is  that  he  is  treating  Nelly  Deane 
!  very  ill.  The  child  is  devoted  to  you,  John  —  any  one 
I  can  see  that  —  and  besides,  only  think  what  {)Cople  will 
say  of  your  conduct !  ” 

“  People  may  say  what  they  like  of  me,  mother,”  an- 
'  swered  John  in  a  strange,  rough  voice.  “  1  don’t  wish  to 
I  hear  a  word  more  about  it ;  write  and  put  off  the  wed- 
\  ding.”  And  as  he  went  out  from  them,  .John  Fo.ster  felt 
1  that  he  loved  his  mother  better  than  he  had  ever  done  bc- 
I  fore,  and  that  he  was  nearer  hating  his  sisters  than  w.as 
I  quite  consistent  with  Christian  charity. 

“  I  shall  save  her  from  a  single  unkind  word,”  be  said 
;  to  himself.  Then  he  went  out  to  the  stables  and  ordered 
'i  the  chaise  to  be  got  ready,  and  while  the  coachman  was 
I  putting  the  horse  to,  he  said,  — 

I  “  I  am  going  back  to  town  instead  of  being  married, 

I  Simpson.  I  came  down  to  have  this  wedding  stopped. 
AVe  men  must  be  allowed  to  change  our  minds  sometimes, 
as  well  as  the  ladies.  Don’t  you  think  so  ?  ”  with  a 
!  ghastly  attempt  at  a  joke. 

'  The  man  looked  at  his  master  in  surprise  and  said  noth¬ 
ing,  but  upon  his  return  from  the  station  he  went  into  the 
servants’  hall  and  told  what  he  had  heard. 

“  Well  I  never !  Here’s  a  scurvy  trick  Master  John  has 
played  to  that  nice  young  lady  —  gone  and  throwed  her 
over  at  the  last  minute  —  says  he’s  changed  bis  mind.  I 
wouldn’t  have  believed  it  of  him,  that  1  wouldn’t  —  it’s 
quite  shameful  I  ” 

“  And  there’s  to  be  no  wedding  ?  ”  cried  the  maids. 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it;  he’s  gone  and  jilted  of  her,  that’s  what 
he  have  done  I  ” 

“  What  a  buwful  shame !  ” 

“  Poor  young  lady  I  ” 

“  And  all  her  clothes  is  ready  too  !  ” 

“  Never  put  no  trust  in  the  nien,”  said  cook  sternly  to 
I  the  younger  maids. 

j  Avhen  John  Foster  reached  the  station  he  made  the 
I  same  little  speech  to  the  station-master,  with  the  same 
I  pitiful  joke  about  men  changing  their  minds ;  so  that  be- 
j  fore  nightfall  there  was  not  a  creature  who  had  ever  heard 
I  of  the  Fosters  in  all  the  country  round,  who  did  not  know 
I  that  Mr.  Foster  had  jilted  that  pretty  Miss  Deane  in  the 
I  most  shameful  manner. 

(  But  John  Foster  went  back  to  his  work  almost  happy  — 

I  he  had  done  something  for  her  more  than  her  favored  lover 
'  could  do,  for  he  had  saved  her  fair  name  from  reproach. 

When  Nelly  crept  timidly  down  from  her  bedroom  at 
I  dinner-time  that  day,  expecting  to  find  coldness  and  re- 
I  sentment,  she  was  bewildered  at  the  reception  she  met 
I  with.  The  servants  Hew  to  wait  upon  her  with  the  most 
I  marked  attention.  Laura  and  Jane,  it  is  true,  only  looked 
at  her  curiously  and  said  nothing;  but  Mrs.  Foster  came 
to  meet  her,  and  folded  her  arms  round  her,  and  kissed 
her. 

j  “  My  poor,  poor  child,”  she  whispered,  “  I  will  be  a 
'  mother  to  you  all  the  same  ;  ”  and  she  kissed  her  again 
and  cried,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  for  she  could  not 
blame  her  own  son  to  her  in  words,  she  could  only  show 
her  sympathy  by  kindness.  Nelly  did  not  know  what  it 
meant,  only  in  some  way  she  understood  that  John  had 
made  it  all  smooth  for  her,  and  that  no  word  of  reproach 
I  was  to  be  cast  at  her. 
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And  she  was  very  grateful  to  him  for  that,  and  also  for 
going  away  himself,  for  the  sight  of  him  would  have  hern 
very  painful  to  her.  *  She  did  not  know  quite  what  was  to 
happen  to  her  or  what  was  to  be  done  with  her,  only  that 
Arthur  Temple  was  in  time  to  take  care  of  her.  So  she 
waited  on  through  several  strange,  silent  days  with  Mrs. 
Foster’s  gentle,  subdued  sympathy  to  soothe  her,  and  with 
a  great  gush  of  unspeakable  gladness  hidden  deep  down 
in  her  heart. 


When  John  Foster  had  left  Northley  Park  to  have  that 
.dreaded  interview  with  Nelly  Deane,  Arthur  Temple  sat 
down  and  wrote  first  to  L.adv  Wiliner.  He  told  her  brielly 
the  history  of  his  love  for  i^elly,  and  begged  her  to  come 
home  as  soon  as  she  could,  in  order  that  his  betrothed 
might  find  a  temporary  home  with  her. 

And  then  Arthur  laid  down  his  i)en  and  hesitated. 

“  I  wonder  if  she  would  ?  ”  he  said  to  himself  doubt- 
ingly.  “  She  is  a  kind  hearted  little  woman,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  one  else.  I  think  I  will  risk  it;”  and  then 
he  sat  down  again  and  wrote  a  second  letter. 

Early  the  following  morning  that  second  letter  lay  on 
the  tray  of  a  little  Sfevres  china  breakfast  service  in  a 
pink-and-white  dressing-room  in  Mayfair. 

It  lay  there  unheeded  till  hall-past  ten  o’clock,  when 
Mrs.  Iletheridge,  in  the  most  fascinating  of  dressing- 
gowns,  all  pink  and  white  too,  strolled  lazily  in. 

“  Any  letters,  I  wonder  ?  Ah,  one,  and  it  does  not  look 
like  a  bill,  for  a  wonder.”  She  broke  the  seal  languidly. 
“  Ah,  it  is  from  Arthur  Temple ;  can  it  be  a  proposal  after 
all  '{ ”  Her  cheeks  Hushed  with  anxiety  as  she  hastily 
read  the  letter. 

“My  dear  Mrs.  Hetheridge,  —  I  am  sure  you  will 
forgive  the  sudden  way  in  which  I  left  town  without  saying 
good-by  to  you,  when  you  hear  what  it  was  that  took  me 
away.  And  now  I  am  writing  to  ask  of  you  a  very  great 
favor,  which  nothing  but  your  e.xtreine  and  invariable 
kindness  to  me  warrants  me  in  doing.  The  truth  is,  that  I 
am  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  young  lady  who,  in  agree¬ 
ing  to  be  my  wife,  has  so  much  forfeited  the  good-will  of  the 
relatives  she  has  been  living  with,  that  she  is  no  longer  able 
to  make  her  home  with  them.  As  she  is  an  orphan,  and  has 
no  other  relations  she  can  go  to,  I  am  obliged  to  place  her 
under  the  care  of  my  own  people.  I  have  written  to  Lady 
Wilmer  to  come  home  at  once,  and  what  I  want,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Hetheridge,  to  ask  of  you  is,  whether  you  will  be  .so 
very  kind  as  to  invite  her  to  stay  with  you  for  a  week  or 
two  —  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  for  longer  —  until  my  aunt 
is  able  to  come  home.  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  many 
happy  hours  1  have  spent  in  your  society,  and  hoping  that 
you  will  be  as  good  a  fi-iend  to  Nelly  Deane  as  you  have 
always  been  to 

“  Yours  sincerely,  Arthur  Temple.” 

When  Mrs.  Hetheridge  had'  finished  reading  this  letter, 
she  sat  down  and  drummed  her  fingers  up  and  down  on 
the  table. 

“  That’s  what  I  call  a  cool  young  man  1  ”  she  said  at 
last.  “  Well,  that  card  is  lost  to  me,  and  I  made  so  sure 
of  its  turning  up  trumps  ;  it’s  a  great  bore  1  Clara  Hetber- 
idge,  1  wonder  what  will  become  of  you  1  What  a  pity 
I  wastcil  those  slipiiers !  How  I  wish  Charley  North  had 
only  a  little  money !  If  he  had  but  two  thousand  a  year 
I  would  risk  it,  and  marry  him ;  he  is  a  much  better  fellow 
than  Arthur  Temple  —  always  was.  What  am  I  to  do,  I 
wonder,  about  this  girl  ?  I  suppose  I  had  better  make 
the  best  of  it,  though  she  has  stepped  into  the  shoes  I 
wanted.  At  all  events  she  will  be  bound  to  ask  me  to  stay 
at  Norihley  by  and  by ;  that  is  the  least  she  can  do.”  So 
the  widow,  being  a  woman  of  the  world,  did  not  waste  her 
time  in  useless  regrets ;  the  game  was  up,  and  she  mast 
resign  herself  with  a  good  grace.  “  I  made  a  goal  fight 
for  It  at  all  events.”  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  drew  her 
writing-case  towards  her. 


“  Dear  Mr.  Temple,”  she  began,  for  she  reflected  that 
it  was  safest  to  write  so  to  a  man  engaged  to  be  married  ■ 
“  you  never  can  tell  who  they  may  show  their  letters  to.”  ' 

“  Dear  Mr.  Te.mple,  —  lam  so  delighted  to  bear  you  are 
engaged.  I  have  always  wished  it  so  much.  I  am  longing 
to  see  Miss  Deane.  Of  course  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have 
her  here,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  confiilence  you  have  re¬ 
posed  in  me.  I  am  sure  she  must  be  a  dear  darling,  and 
in  every  way  worthy  of  you.  I  enclose  an  invitation  to 
her  to  come  to  me  as  soon  as  she  can  ;  please  give  it  her 
with  my  love,  and  tell  her  how  much  I  long  to  know  her. 

“  Yours  very  sincerely,  Clara  Hetheridge.” 

So  Nelly  Deane  received  an  invitation  to  stay  at  the 
widow’s  house,  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  Arthur,  who 
begged  her  to  accept  it. 

One  morning  she  bade  farewell  forever  to  Vale  Lo<l<re 
and  its  inhabitants — without  much  sorrow,  but  with  a 
little  regret  at  leaving  the  scene  of  so  many  tears  and  so 
many  hopes.  She  was  sincerely  sorry,  too,  to  part  from 
Mrs.  Foster,  who  had  been  very  kind  to  her  of  late.  The 
old  lady  (juite  sobbed  at  parting  with  her. 

“  My  dear,”  she  said,  “  I  am  glad  you  have  other  friends 
to  go  to  —  it  is  best  so,  perhaps,  it  would  be  too  painful  for 
you  to  stay  here;  but  if  you  ever  want  a  home,  you  must 
come  back  to  me.  I  owe  you  something,  Nelly,  for  John 
has  not  treated  you  well.” 

“  Indeed,  indeed,  Mrs.  Foster,  John  has  been  only  too 
good  to  me,”  cried  Nelly,  who  coubl  not  imagine  why,  in 
all  that  hail  happened,  John  should  be  thought  to  blame. 

“  Ah,  well,  iny  love,  you  are  a  good  girl  to  say  so.  God 
bless  you  for  it !  ” 

And  so  they  parted. 

At  the  London  terminus  Nelly  was  met  by  Arthur  Tem¬ 
ple  —  they  had  not  seen  each  other  since  that  sorrowful 
parting  in  Northley  Wooil  —  and  it  may  be  guessed  with 
what  joy  they  met  again,  and  with  what  gratitude  to  him 
who  had  sacrificed  himself  to  make  them  happy. 

Nelly  Deane  stayed  a  fortnight  at  the  little  house  in 
Mayfair.  Airs.  Iletheiidge  puzzled  and  amused  her  ;  her 
little  afieetations  and  minauderies  struck  her  as  partly  as¬ 
tonishing  and  partly  comical ;  but  she  could  not  help 
liking  her  for  her  coaxing  little  ways,  and  her  affectionate 
manner  to  herself. 

And  then  one  fine  morning,  home  came  Lady  Wilmer 
from  abroad,  brimming  over  with  satisfaction,  half  wild 
with  delight.  If  Arthur  had  been  engaged  to  an  Ojibbe- 
way  she  declared  she  should  have  been  charmed  with  her; 
but  how  could  she  fail  to  be  delighted  with  this  tall,  lovely 
girl,  whom  Arthur  brought  up  to  her  so  proudly  ! 

“  She  is  perfect  —  quite  perfect,  Arthur,”  she  exclaimed 
to  her  nephew.  “  She  will  be  the  rage  next  season  when 
she  is  your  wife.  I  shall  present  her  myself,  and  I  insist 
on  ordering  the  whole  of  her  trousseau.” 

For  the  modest  outfit  which  had  been  thought  becoming 
for  John  Foster’s  bride  was  at  once  pronounced  to  be 
totally  unfit  for  Mrs.  Temple  of  Northley.  But  Nelly  was 
not  married  till  the  following  May ;  neither  she  nor  Arthur 
would  consent  to  their  wedding  taking  place  a  day  sooner; 
and  it  was  only  when  Easter  had  come  and  gone  that  Mrs. 
Foster  received  a  quiet  little  letter  from  Nelly,  entering 
into  no  particulars,  but  simply  stating  that  she  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  Mr.  Temple. 

All  that  time  Nelly  spent  with  Lady  Wilmer  at  her 
house  in  Dorsetshire  —  all  except  one  happy  fortnight 
when  Arthur  joined  them,  and  they  all  three  went  for  a 
trip  to  Cornwall,  anti  revisited  the  old  home  and  the  apple- 
tree  and  the  red  cliffs,  the  sight  of  which  she  had  once 
thought  was  the  only  pleasure  life  had  left  for  her. 

She  had  plenty  of  pleasures  now  ;  and  if  ever  any  young 
woman  ran  a  risk  of  being  spoilt  by  being  made  much  of, 
Nelly  Deane  certainly  did  at  this  period  of  her  life. 

At  last  there  came  a  bright  morning  in  May,  when  the 
hawthorn  was  covered  with,  silver  bloom,  when  the  lilacs 
and  violets  were  flinging  their  sweet  fragrance  abro^, 
when  the  birds  were  singing  and  the  sweet  spring  sunshine 
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yiM  Streaming  in  showers  of  gold,  that  Arthur  Temple 
and  Nelly  Deane  stood  side  by  side  in  the  little  ivy-eov- 
ered  village  church,  and  became  man  and  wife. 

But  long  before  that  day  arrived  Mrs.  Hetheridge  had 
been  abundantly  rewarJed  for  her  forbearance  and  hospi- 
talitv  to  Nelly.  One  day.  in  the  beginning  of  April,  she 
received  an  e.vcited  note  from  her  old  love,  Charley  North : 

“  Mv  DEARKST  Claka,  —  I  am  the  happiest  man  alive  1 
My  uncle  and  his  only  son  have  been  drowned,  bathing ;  you 
will  see  it  in  the  papers,  it  sounds  unfeeling,  but  I  can¬ 
not  be  sorry  or  pretend  to  be,  for  1  have  come  into  every- 

_ £4000  a  year  and  the  Lincolnshire  property  !  The 

only  bar  between  us  is  now  removed  :  you  will  not  hold 
out  any  longer  now  that  1  have  money  enough  to  give  you 
everything  you  can  wish  for.  1  am  coming  up  to  town  at 
once  to  entreat  you  to  be  my  wife.  I  shall  be  with  you 
nlinost  as  soon  as  this  .letter. 

“Your  devoted  and  adoring  Charley  North.” 

The  widow  was  in  ecstasies.  How  thankful  she  was  now 
that  Arthur  Temj)le  had  escaped  the  little  snares  she  had 
laid  for  him!  For,  as  she  said,  she  had  always  liked 
Charley  the  better  of  the  two. 

The  only  person  in  all  this  who  was  utterly  bewildered 
was  poor  Madame  Dentelle.  She  was  paid  her  £300  and 
she  was  busy  making  Mrs.  lletheridge's  trousseau  and  Miss 
Deane’s  at  the  same  time,  so  she  ought  to  have  been  quite 
Htislieil ;  but  which  ot  the.se  ladies  had  been  originally 
destined  to  become  Mrs.  Temple  of  Northley,  and  whether 
they  had  changed  lovers,  or  how  it  came  to  pass  that  they 
ihbuld  occasionally  drive  to  her  door  in  the  same  brougham 
—  to  come  amicably  together  and  look  at  their  finery  — 
was  a  puzzle  that  she  was  never  quite  able  to  solve  to  her 
dying  day. 

There  is  but  one  more  person  to  speak  of.  flow  did  it 
fare  with  John  Foster  ail  this  time  —  noble,  true-hearted, 
generous  John  Foster,  toiling  alone  in  his  musty  chambers, 
with  his  law  books  and  his  papers  around  him,  and  only 
the  thought  of  his  Nelly’s  happiness  to  comfort  him  in  his 
desolation  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  all  these  months  were  very  ter¬ 
rible  to  him  ;  they  were  a  daily,  hourly  struggle,  which  he 
could  in  no  way  get  rid  of.  But  by  and  by  he  had  a  note 
from  Arthur  'Temple,  telling  him  that  the  wedding-day 
was  fixed,  but  not  asking  him  to  come.  It  would  have 
been  but  a  cruel  mockery  to  have  done  so. 

He  sent  back  a  letter  full  of  loving  wishes  to  them  both, 
with  a  handsome  diamond  cross  for  Nelly,  with  his  love. 
And  then,  when  the  day'  had  come  and  gone,  John  Foster 
ftlt  better. 

But  he  did  not  see  Nelly  again  till  she  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  two  years;  and  then  she  wrote  and  begged  him  to 
come  down  to  Northley  for  the  christening  of  her  eldest 
born,  asking  him  to  be  his  godfather. 

John  Foster  went.  And  when  he  had  seen  Nelly’s  face 
beaming  with  happiness,  and  heard  the  ring  of  perfect 
content  in  her  clear  sweet  voice,  and  when  little  Johnnie’s 
fair  head  had  lain  against  his  breast,  and  his  baby  fingers 
had  clasped  themselves  round  his  own,  John  Foster  kept 
aloof  no  longer.  From  that  day  he  came  to  them  often, 
both  in  Ix)ndon  and  at  Northley,  and  the  Temples’  bouse 
became  bis  second  home. 

No  old  bachelor  ever  grew  to  be  such  an  abject  slave  to 
infantine  tyranny  as  John  Foster  did  to  Johnnie  Temple 
and  as  years  went  on  this  slavery  increased  rather  than 
diminished. 

It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  John  Foster,  gray-haired  and 
portly,  crawling  about  on  all-fours  with  Johnnie  Temple 
on  his  back  flourishing  a  whip  over  his  head,  and  shouting 
frantically,  *•  Kick  me  off,  godpa;  kick  me  off,  or  1  will 
beat  you  I  ”  Which  singular  order  would  be  instantly 
obeyed  by  the  steed,  the  small  rider  coming  down  head 
over  heels  amidst  roars  of  laughter. 

He  was  so  jealous,  too,  of  the  other  children  ;  for  Nelly 
had  two  more  besides  Johnnie;  nothing  would  induce 


I  John  Foster  to  admire  either  of  the  others.  “  They'  are 
not  fit  to  holil  a  candle  to  .Johnnie,”  he  would  say  gruffly  ; 
for  .Johnnie  had  his  mother’s  eves,  and  was  his  godson  ! 
Could  any  other  child  be  worth  looking  at? 

And  so  the  years  went  on,  and  John  Foster  forgot  his 
pain,  and  his  heart  was  neither  soured  nor  embittered  by 
I  ids  old  sorrow,  but  rather  was  it  enlarged  and  softened ; 
I  for  was  it  not  Nelly’s,  child  who,  with  his  sweet  eyes  and 
!  loving  ways,  crept  into  that  great  empty  heart,  and  filled  it 
I  full,  even  to  overflowing  V 
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It  was  late  on  a  summer’s  afternoon  that  I  first  saw 
Pniel,  the  eldest  of  the  South  African  diamond-diggings. 
Ten  days  and  eleven  nights  we  had  been  jolting  up  from 
Cape  'Town,  packed  like  slaves  in  the  Middle  Passage, 
drenched  with  perspiration,  our  ankles  swelled,  a  prey  to 
flies  and  fleas  and  dust.  In  two  hundred  and  fifty  hours  of 
such  travel,  we  had  thrice  enjoyed  a  brief  lu.\ury'  of  bed ; 
first  at  Ceres,  for  three  and  a  half  hours ;  again  at  Schin- 
derspan,  seven  hours ;  anil  again  at  Victoria  West,  five 
and  a  half  hours.  Eight  “  square  meals  ”  had  been  offered 
us  in  ten  days — two  breakfasts,  three  dinners,  and  three 
suppers ;  the  calls  of  appetite  we  had  satisfied  between- 
wliiles  with  potted  meat,  sardines,  hiltonyue  or  dried  flesh, 
boer-bread,  coffee,  and  miscellaneous  articles.  Two  great 
mountain  passes  our  lumbering  wagon  had  climbed ;  five 
or  six  streams  it  had  crossed,  and  one  mighty'  river,  the 
Orange  ;  two  deserts  also,  the  Karroo  and  the  Gouph.  Of 
perils  and  panics  endured  in  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  such  journeying  I  shall  not  speak,  but  of  a  truth  the 
diamond-digger  earns  his  reward. 

The  night  was  very  hot,  for  November  in  Cape  Colony 
is  our  English  July.  'The  sandy  plain  which  overhangs 
Pniel  wore  a  reddish  glow.  For  miles  we  had  seen  the 
great  Vaal  River  barring  our  course,  but  of  the  far-famed 
camp  no  token  met  the  gaze.  At  length,  as  the  wagon 
jolted  on,  we  saw  the  tops  of  trees  upon  the  further  bank 
of  the  stream,  and  then  the  rocks  of  Klipdrift,  crowned 
with  houses,  of  which  the  iron  roofs  shone  red.  Pniel 
itself  lies  under  the  steep  hither  bank,  invisible  until  one 
gains  the  very  edge.  An  earthquake  in  a  crowded  town 
could  scarcely  cause  confusion  more  chaotic  than  is  spread 
before  the  eye  —  a  house  stands  here,  a  tent  there,  mounds 
and  holes  everywhere.  Of  the  street  designed  when  first 
the  camp  was  “regulated,”  not  more  than  forty  yards 
remain.  There  is  scarce  room  for  Jardine’s  famous  hos¬ 
telry,  a  wo'iden  building,  roofed  with  corrugated  iron. 
Hanging  to  the  end  of  this  is  the  canvas  house  of  a  certain 
doctor.  Beyond,  the  roadway  ends  in  a  monstrous  pit, 
sunk  by  enthusiastic  diggers,  and  those  who  would  reach 
the  river  must  turn  into  footpaths  right  or  left.  The  soil 
of  Pniel  is  a  deep  red  sand.  Heaps  and  embankments  of 
this  lie  on  every  side,  as  far  as  one  can  see  from  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  our  cart.  Great  boulders  are  regularly  piled  up, 
like  fortifications,  or  lie  in  broken  hills.  On  each  few  feet 
of  level  space  —  rare,  indeed,  are  such  building-sites  —  a 
ragged  tent,  or  hut  of  branches,  stands  with  blear-eyed 
men  lounging  full  length  inside.  'Two  hundred  yards 
down  the  slope,  between  the  crests  of  stony  hillocks,  be¬ 
tween  the  trunks  of  lofty  willow-trees,  the  Vaal  reap{)ear8. 
Long  purple  shadows  fall  from  mound  to  mound  ;  the  dirty 
tents  burn  orange;  the  sky  is  all  aflame;  our  river  runs 
like  blood.  In  the  subliniest  glory  of  an  African  sunset  I 
take  mv  first  view  of  Pniel.  Visions  of  fortune  are  in  the 
eyes  of  all  of  us,  as  we  leap  from  the  wagon,  and  stretch 
our  swollen  limbs  at  the  door  of  Jardine’s  Hotel. 

The  hotel,  though  full  of  humors,  must  be  dismissed  with 
a  brief  acknowledgment  of  many  kindnesses  from  its  host. 
It  did  not  suit  my  purse  to  remain  long  under  its  roof ; 
and  by  the  third  day  I  was  owner  of  a  small  bell-tent,  cost¬ 
ing  me  six  pounds  ten  shillings  at  auction ;  a  table  and 
chair,  three  pounds ;  two  picks,  two  spades,  a  sieve,  a 
crowbar,  two  zinc  buckets,  four  yards  of  rope,  a  gridiron,  a 
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stretcher,  mattress,  and  blanket,  and  a  frying-pan,  four 
pounds  five  shillings  in  all.  There  was  likewise  a  “cradle,” 
suc.h  as  we  use  at  Uie  river-diggings,  which  I  got  cheap  for 
five  pounds ;  also  a  dog,  purchased  to  defend  the  diamonds 
1  was  "oing  to  dig,  but  he  ran  away  the  same  night.  Total 
expenditure,  eighteen  pounds  fifteen  shillings ;  a  reason¬ 
able  outfit,  but  a  serious  demand  upon  a  capital  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  After  some  search,  I  found  a 
space  about  fourteen  feet  square,  not  too  far  from  the 
haunts  of  men.  It  had  already  borne  several  occupants, 
the  ashes  of  whose  extinct  fires  lay  deep  in  the  middle  of 
it ;  what  space,  indeed,  for  half  a  mile  around,  but  had 
borne  a  tent,  in  the  great  days,  scarce  four  months  ago, 
when  sixteen  hundred  tents  whitened  the  ruddy  gorge,  and 
five  thousand  diggers  reared  those  piles  of  stone,  and  dug 
those  deep  pitfalls  ?  Upon  this  little  platform  I  raised  my 
canvas,  assisted  by  a  friendly  Kaffir,  man-of-all-work  at  a 
drinking-shop  near  by. 

Thoughtful  study  of  such  information  as  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  Cape  Town  had  determined  me  to  risk  my  for¬ 
tune  in  one  of  the  deserted  diggings,  Pniel,  or  Gong-Gong, 
or  Cawood’s  Hope.  It  was  disputed  at  no  hand  that  their 
wealth  is  not  half  extracted.  The  easier  work,  and  the 
fabulous  return  of  “  dry  ”  digging,  had  enticed  thousands 
from  their  camps  when  in  a  fair  way  of  winning  fortune. 
I  was  resolved  to  make  no  such  mistake.  At  the  dry  dig¬ 
gings,  my  hundred  and  fifly  pounds  would  be  laughed  to 
scorn ;  at  Pniel,  judiciously  expended,  it  should  be  the 
sure  foundation  of  an  independence.  Such  accounts  of 
fever  and  misery  came  from  New  Rush  and  Dutoitspan  as 
made  even  me,  a  very  old  campaigner,  almost  drSad  the 
thought  of  living  there  ;  Pniel  offered  me  a  river  at  my 
door,  pleasant  shade  of  trees,  and  a  constant  wind  to  fan 
the  burning  air.  I  was  alone  too;  not  over-strong  in 
health.  In  those  crowded  treasure-pits  across  the  veldt, 
life  is  too  hard  and  too  exciting,  death  too  common,  for  the 
unfriended  stranger  to  command  notice  when  broken  down ; 
every  other  tent  there  could  tell  a  tale  of  noble  patience 
and  self-sacrihce,  but  not  exercised  on  behalf  of  the 
stranger.  For  these  reasons  I  had  determined  to  stay  by 
the  river ;  heartily  I  wish  that  resolve  had  never  been 
broken. 

There  was  no  difficulty  then,  in  November,  1871,  nor  is 
there  now,  in  receiving  a  “  claim  ”  at  Pniel.  Over  all  the 
labyrinth  there  were  scarcely  a  hundred  men  at  work, 
where  thousands  had  been  jostling  each  other  four  months 
ago.  But  I  was  anxious  to  buy  a  “  proved  ”  claim.  The 
vagrant  habits,  the  ignorance,  and  the  constitutional  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  boer  digger,  frequently  ofl'ered  great  chances  to 
a  man  of  ready  wit.  A  boer  gets  tired  of  working ;  and 
besides,  he  cannot  believe  in  diamonds,  though  daily  selling 
them  at  a  heavy  price.  Things.might  have  gone  well,  but 
for  the  leviathans  of  New  Rush  and  “  the  Pan,”  who  would 
not  leave  us  Pniel  folks  in  bur  contented  poverty.  They 
came  swaggering  across  our  veldt  from  their  dusty  pande- 
monia,  riding  thoroughbreds,  or  mounted  in  snowy  carts 
bounding  behind  six  horses.  They  swaggered  at  our  Jar- 
dine’s  in  broadcloth  coats,  buckskins,  and  English  top- 
boots,  pushing  us  rightful  owners  into  the  corner  amongst 
the  miscellaneous  objects  of  our  Jardine’s  trade.  'I'hey 
swaggered  down  to  our  river,  stopping  to  point  out  to  their 
swaggering  friends  some  hole  half  filled,  and  to  say  : 
“  That  was  my  claim,  boys.  Haw,  haw,  haw  !  Didn’t  I 
sweat  at  building  that  dirty  wall ;  curse  every  stone  in  it  1 
And  what  d'ye  think  I  found  in  the  blank  hole  for  six 
month's  work  ?  So  many,  and  the  biggest  so  much,  and 
haw,  haw !  ”  “  Can’t  think  how  these  Pniel  chaps  get 
along,”  says  another.  Says  a  third :  “  They  fish  for  a 
livelihood  in  their  blessed  river !  ”  And  so  the  party  goes 
laughing  down  to  bathe.  Oh,  the  New  Rush  men  mad¬ 
dened  us  sometimes  with  their  rowdy  boasting,  and  nightly 
uproars,  and  furious  gambling.  They  were  jieaceful  folk 
upon  the  diamond-fields  in  iny  time ;  but  not  once  nor 
twice  have  I  seen  them  challenged  to  fight  for  no  other 
cause  than  the  insolence  of  their  visitors. 

It  will  easily  be  bclieve<l  that  to  keep  one’s  head  eool  in 
such  an  atmosphere  was  difficult.  I  began  to  reproach  my- 
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self  with  laziness,  or  want  of  luck,  or  over-eaution.  ItTthh 
mood  I  crossed  to  Klipdrifl,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  my  red- 
dence.  Klipdrift,  though  never  very  profitable  as  a  (liw! 
ging,  is  the  most  substantial  of  all  our  camps.  It  has  not 
less  than  twenty,  maybe  thirty  houses  of  brick,  some  of 
them  q'lite  large.  I  have  seen  flowers  growing  at  Klii). 
drift.  But  the  population  cannot  exceed  five  hundred 
souls.  Though  so  inconveniently  situated,  for  the  broad 
and  dangerous  Vaal  River  divides  it  from  the  colony,  and 
from  all  the  other  diggings,  this  camp  has  been  selected  by 
Cape  Town  wisdom  as  the  metropolis  of  our  new  anne.\a- 
tion.  Ill  November,  1871,  the  thriving  little  settlement  had 
not  vet  digested  its  astonishment  and  delight  at  this  newj. 
In  the  rougji  and  rather  disreputable  canteen  which  stands 
on  the  cliff,  a  group  of  boers  and  diggers  were  disputincr 
the  merits  of  the  Keate  award,  a  subject  on  which  both 
were  equally  ignorant,  no  doubt. 

I  paused  to  ask  the  origin  of  this  dispute.  It  matters 
little  on  what  subject  you  begin  a  conversation  yonder 
the  current  and  tbe  end  of  it  is  surely  diamonds.  The 
group  disjiersed,  and  left  me  with  the  stalwart  bar-keeper 
and  one  guest.  This  was  a  small,  red,  wiry  man,  sunburnt 
and  weatherbeaten,  puckered  with  wrinkles,  blear-eyed,  as 
a  working  digger  should  be.  The  sleeves  of  his  flannel 
shirt  were  rolled  up  to  the  shoulder,  displaying  arms  seamed 
and  livid  with  the  skin  disease  we  call  “  river  ”  or  “  Hebron 
boils.”  Of  what  color  once  had  been  his  hat  of  felt,  his 
shirt,  or  his  moleskin  trousers,  tucked  into  long  boots,  no 
man  could  tell,  for  they  were  stiff  and  coated  with  the  red 
Pniel  earth.  A  belt  of  canvas,  garnished  with  many 
pockets,  held  at  his  b.ack  a  butcher’s  knife.  He  sat  upon 
the  greasy  bench,  of  home  carpentry  ;  and  before  him,  on  a 
board  smoothed  with  dirt,  stood  the  filthiest  of  all  glasses, 
containing  a  turgid  compound  of  poutak  wine,  “cape 
smoke,”  and  home-made  ginger-beer,  called  in  our  camp 
parlance  a  “  pickaxe.”  This  old  sinner,  with  crafty  face 
and  hands  deformed,  seemed  to  be  the  very  doyen  of 
diggers. 

\Ve  had  not  talked  three  minutes  before  he  spotted  me. 

“  You’re  a  new  chum,  I  take  it  V  ”  he  said.  And  thereupon 
the  old  wretch  began  his  incantations.  I  was  too  late  in 
the  field  ;  all  good  claims  were  occupied.  It  was  idle  to 
expect  the  discovery  of  new  fields.  There  couldn’t  be  a 
diamond  in  South  Africa  .outside  of  the  present  river- 
diggings,  and  the  four  dry  camps.  New  Rush,  Dutoitspan, 
Old  de  Beer’s,  and  Bultfbntein.  Hadn’t  every  kopje  for 
fifty  miles  round  been  prospected  ?  Why,  he  himself  had 
spent  hundreds  of  pounds  in  opening  up  a  line  from  Pniel 
to  the  Mod  River.  Oh,  I  didn’t  trouble  myself  about  new 
fields  Y  Showed  my  sense  there,  anyhow.  But  what  was  a 
poor  chap  to  do  ?  lie  reckoned  I  hadn’t  over  much  money, 
or  I’d  have  gone  through  to  the  dry  diggings  like  other 
fools.  Right  I  was  to'stop  by  the  river.  Claims  were  sell¬ 
ing  at  New  Rush  a  hundred  to  five  hundred  the  foot- 
breadth,  and  that  chap  was  done  who  bought  at  the  lower 
price. 

“  Young  man,”  exclaimed  the  wretch,  opening  his  eyes 
and  hands,  “  d’ye  see  me  afore  ye  V  Look  at  me.  I’m  the 
chap  as  prospected  the  New  Rush  —  I  did  !  Ask  the  ioos 
there  !  —  ask  any  one  you  meet ;  they’ll  tell  you  it  was  old 
Jim  Peebles  prospected  the  New  Rush.  Look’ee  here!" 
From  a  pocket  of  his  dirty  belt  he  pulled  out  a  round  tin 
box,  designed  to  hold  percussion-caps.  It  was  three  parts 
full  of  diamonds,  which  he  poured  from  hand  to  hand  in  a 
dazzling  cascade.  “  There  ain’t  a  many  ;  I  don’t  say  there 
is.  I  sorted  out  double  o’  this  at  New  Rush  in  a  fortnight. 
But  look  at  the  quality  —  no  ilrv-dug  rubbish  about  that 
lot.  River-stones,  every  one  1  Was  it  likely,  having  such 
a  claim  as  them  come  from.  I’d  quit  it  for  the  New  Rush? 
No,  sir !  ” 

And  so  on.  No  need  to  pursue  the  course  of  the  swindle. 
It  was  excellently  carried  out.  I  was  not  so  young  as  to 
run  off  at  scent  More  than  a  week  passed  before  the  wonl 
“  sale”  was  mentioned,  and  then  the  proposition  came  from  , 
me.  Most  ingeniously  arranged,  and  worthy  a  larger  prize, 
was  the  evidence  that  accidentally  turned  up  to  convince 
me  I  had  a  real  good  thing  in  old  Jim  Peebles’  claim. 
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Jirdine  himself,  the  soul  of  honesty,  told  me  —  what  was 
nuite  true  —  that  .the  man  had  miule  a  fortune,  colonially 
sneaking,  and  had  for  some  weeks  been  anxious  to  sell  and 
r^ire.  1  cut  the  story  short,  for  it  is  a  sore  one  with  me 
now.  1  finally  bought  the  claim  for  seventy  pounds,  two 
thirds  of  my  remaining  capital. 

I  could  scarcely  sleep  that  night,  for  thought  of  the  prize 
so  cleverly  won.  How  much  more  prudent  had  been  my 
course  than  that  of  my  fellow-passengers,  who  had  gone 
direct  to  the  Eldorado.  Six  months  hence  I  shall  be  fol¬ 
lowin’,  with  such  a  bag  of  gold  as  will  enable  me  to  buy  a 
first-class  claim — a  claim  where  fortune  is  a  certainty, 
where  one  may  calculate  on  half  a  dozen  gems  per  day. 
The  money  so  earned  I  shall  reinvest  in  diamonds,  or  other 
jpeculations.  I  shall  make,  as  others  do,  cent,  per  cent, 
per  month;  and  in  two  years’  time  1  shall  return  to  hmg- 
lanJ,  a  comfortable  man.  So  inspiriting  were  these  retlei;- 
yom  —  not  unreasonable,  mind  you,  had  the  foundation 
been  more  sure — I  leapt  from  my  mattress  in  a  fever  of 
delight,  and  opened  the  tent  door.  It  was  a  little  after  five. 
The  snn  already  stood  above  the  horizon,  and  'the  metal 
roofs  of  Klipdrift  glittered  above  its  trees.  Of  palest  green 
was  the  sky,  without  a  cloud  upon  its  arch.  The  tall  wil¬ 
lows  before  me  wore  a  golilen  glory  on  their  heads,  whilst 
their  feet  lay  in  misty  shadow.  Vapors  curled  upward 
from  the  river,  in  which  a  score  of  diggers  were  noisily 
plunging.  Each  tent  and  mound  upon  the  higher  land 
threw  a  long  blue  shadow  beside  it.  Even  whilst  I 
watched,  the  golden  aureole  of  the  trees  crept  downward. 
The  shadows  shortened,  shortened.  The  swiftly  flowing 
river  began  to  sparkle.  The  green  died  out  from  the  sky, 
changing  to  tunjuoise  blue.  A  sun-ray  struck  my  fivce'like 
a  breath  of  flame ;  and  my  first  day  of  a  digger's  life  was 
fairly  in. 

'•Baas!”  exclaimed  a  voice  beside  and  below  me.  I 
looked  down,  anil  saw,  si^natted  on  his  haunches,  my 
friendly  Kaffir.  He  w.is  a  Zulu,  but  taller  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  his  race.  Black  was  he  as  the  nigger  of  ancient  ro¬ 
mance,  woolly  headed,  with  large  eyes,  nose  well  shaped, 

E  but  lips  immense,  shielding  a  marvellous  row  of  teeth.  No 
statue  of  a  demigod  had  finer  or  more  graceful  limbs  than 
had  my  “  boy  ”  Charles. 

“You’ve  bought  claim,  baas,"  says  he;  “you  want 
Kaffir  for  work.  What  you  give  Kaffir  ?  ’’ 

“Sixteen  shillings  a  montli,’^!  said,  “and  the  usual  al¬ 
lowances.” 

“  You  no  get  free  Kaffir  for  that,”  my  Charles  replied, 
shaking  his  head  with  emphasis.  ' 

“I  can’t  afford  more,  ’  1  answered  resolutely. 

“  No  more  V  ” 

“  No  more !  ” 

“Then  you  got  buy  Kaffir  1  How  much  you  give  buy 
Kaffir  'I  ” 

“A  pound,”  I  said,  knowing  that  Charles  meant  I  must 
employ  an  agent,  who,  for  a  certain  premium,  would  pro¬ 
cure  me  a  Kaffir  at  my  terms.  (N.  B.  —  No  questions 
asked.)  This  business  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  Zulus, 
who  look  advantage  of  each  other,  just  as  we  white  men 
did.  But  Charles  laughed  scornfully  at  my  pound.  I 
finally  .agreed  to  double  the  sum,  on  condition  that  the 
I  “boy”  should  be  found  by  evening,  and  with  a  guarantee 
I  thaf  he  should  be  not  less  stout  and  healthy  than  my 
I  brawny  Charles.  Meanwhile,  the  two-pound  premium 
I  was  lodged  with  Jardine.  All  day  I  pottered  about  my 
,  claim,  which  lay  close  to  the  river-bank.  There  was  a 
great  tree  over  it,  which  I  longed  to  root  up.  I  knew  there 
j  were  diamonds  under  that  tree ;  but  diggers’  law  is  very 
strict  about  timber,  and  I  dared  not  violate  it.  The  claim 
1  bad  been  excellently  worked,  and  its  stones  and  boulders 
I  cleared  away,  or  neatly  built  into  a  wall  to  support  the  mass 
i  of  earth.  My  ground,  of  course,  was  thirty  feet  square,  not 
I  More  than  half  of  it  yet  open.  The  deepest  part  might  be 
cighf  feet  below  the  surface.  I  took  my  pick,  and  gave  a 
stroke  or  two,  just  to  try  what  manner  of  work  this  might 
be.  Within  an  inch  of  the  floor,  I  struck  a  monstrous 
■  which  gave  me  two  hours  of  the  heaviest  possible 
kbor,  in  a  heat  superiropical.  But  there  is  a  wild  excite- 


j  ment  even  in  the  fatigue  of  diamond-digging.  It  was  with 
regret  I  left  off,  as  evening  approached, 
j  At  the  door  of  my  tent  squatted  Charles,  alone.  “  Where 
I  is  my  Kaffir  ?  ”  I  shouted,  whilst  yet  afar  off,  mad  to  think 
I  that  another  day  should  be  lost. 

“  He  come  to-morrow  morning  faithful.  Give  me  him 
I  pick  and  bucket.  He  be  at  work  before  baas  out  of  bed.” 

I  I  handed  over  the  tools,  plunged  in  the  river,  dined  at 
Jardine’s  and  turned  in  at  eight  o’clock,  to  sleep  as  I  had 
!  not  slept  for  years.  Earliest  dawn  found  me  awake,  very 
i  stilT,  but  light-headed  almost  with  expectation.  I  hastened 
(  to  the  claim,  stopping  only  for  a  cup  of  cofl'ee  at  the  nearest 
canteen.  There,  plain  enough,  was  a  burly  Kaffir,  work- 
I  ing  with  bar  and  pick.  He  looked  up.  It  was  Charles 
I  again  —  Charles  wearing  the  broadest  of  Zulu  grins, 
j  “  What’s  this  ?  ”  I  asked  angrily. 

“  Me  your  Kaffir,  baas,”  says  he ;  “  give  me  hriefje  to  Mr. 
j  Jardine  after  breakfast,  and  he  pay  me  two  pounds.” 
j  “  Sold  again,”  said  I  to  myself.  But  never  did  I  regret 
that  investment,  for  my  man  was  a  treasure.  By  the  bye, 
Charles  was  his  Zulu  name  wofully  abbreviated.  Cor¬ 
rectly  pronounced  it  w.as  Chaw-aw-aw-aw-les  —  five  sylla¬ 
bles  at  least,  and  signifies,  I  believe,  a  white  bull. 

Very  heartily  we  set  to  work  at  our  claim,  breaking  up 
the  lime-cemented  mass  of  pebbles,  and  heaping  them  in 
the  midst  for  washing.  There  is  no  mistake  at  all  about 
the  fact  that  diamond-digging  on  the  river  is  as  hard  work 
as  can  be;  but  I  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  these  points. 
I  When  a  reasonable  heap  of  pebbles  and  earth  was  dug  out, 
we  carried  it  in  buckets  to  the  cradle.  This  machine,  an 
excellent  invention,  begotten  by  necessity,  contained  three 
floors  of  zinc,  perforated  in  holes  of  decreasing  size.  The 
“  stufT,”  as  we  call  it,  was  bucketed  on  to  the  topmost  floor, 
water  poured  on,  and  the  machine  set  going.  In  a  certain 
time,  which  varies  .according  to  circumstances,  the  eiirth 
and  small  stones  work  through,  and  only  big  refuse  lies  on 
the  upper  floor.  Over  this  refuse  you  throw  a  careful 
glance,  for  people  ilo  find  diamonds  too  big  to  pass  the  first 
perforation,  aye,  every  day  some  one  finds  such  a  treasure, 
and  pitches  it  .away.  The  same  with  the  second  floor. 
The  third  Jfloor,  when  washed  quite  clean,  you  carefully 
take  out,  and  pour  on  the  “  sorting-table,”  where,  scrape  in 
hand,  the  baas  digger  passes  it  under  review.  What  de¬ 
lightful  moments  has  ho  in  the  beginning,  whilst  the  ex¬ 
citement  is  fresh  1  What  lovely  pebbles  he  collects,  agates 
of  all  beautiful  hues,  carnelians,  tourmalines,  peridots,  gar¬ 
nets,  corundums  of  crystal.  Hundreds  of  them,  all  wet,  and 
gleaming,  under  a  South  African  sun,  as  no  gems  gleam,  he 
puts  aside,  with  a  loving  thought  of  nieces,  daughters 
maybe,  far  away  in  chilly  England ;  b(it  the  hard  realities 
of  this,  as  of  other  lives,  come  on  him,  and  the  bag  is 
thrown  aw.ay,  some  luckless  night,  as  lumber.  There  .are 
no  such  jewels  in  the  world,  to  be  mere  pebbles,  as  the 
refuse  of  our  wet  diggings. 

In  this  manner  I  worked  with  Charles.  It  took  us  four 
days  to  make  a  pile  of  “stutT”  sulficient  to  justify  a  “  sort¬ 
ing,”  for  our  claim  was  very  full  of  boulders.  On  the  fifth  day 
we  began  to  wash  in  the  shadow  of  our  tree.  Whilst  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  very  first  washing,  old  Jim  Peebles  came  to 
bid  me  good-by.  He  was  olT  to  the  colony,  in  his  own 
wagon,  with  six  span  of  superb  o.xen.  I  suppose  old  Jim 
Peebles  had  made  not  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  in 
eighteen  months.  He  seemed  much  amused  at  the  excite¬ 
ment  under  which  I  was  working;  but  I  only  laughed  at 
him,  and  rocked  my  cradle  harder.  I  took  out  the  top 
floor,  piled  with  glistening  agates,  looked  it  over  with  su- 

Eerstitious  care,  and  pitched  it  down  the  bank.  Old  Jim 
'eebles  seemed  yet  more  amused.  I  took  out  the  second 
tray,  filled  with  smaller  stones. 

“  Come,”  said  old  Jim,  pulling  at  his  pipe,  “  it’s  a  first-class 
claim  for  the  river;  but  we  ain’t  at  New  Rush.  No  fifty 
carats  in  Pniel.” 

“  No,”  I  replied,  with  some  difficulty  in  speaking ;  “  but 
this  tray  would  not  let  a  .five  carat  slip  through.  And 
there’s  ihe  proof  I  ”  —  holding  up  a  dull  white  marble,  al¬ 
most  round,  and  scratched  like  ground  glass. 

“  That  I  ”  he  answered,  taking  it,  whilst  his  red  face  turned 
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dirty  white  ;  “  that’s  no  diamond  !  ”  and  he  pitched  it  down 
the  slope. 

1  had  not  indeed  thought  it  one.  The  gems  I  had  mostly 
seen  were  dry  dug,  clean  in  their  angles,  dazzling  almost 
as  cut  brilliants.  But  by  the  old  man’s  face  I  knew  mine 
to  be  a  diamond.  I  rushed  after  it,  and  he  after  me.  I 
slipped  amongst  the  shingle,  and  fell  on  my  back,  lie 
passed,  and  bent  down  by  my  feet.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  The  man’s  face  said  murder !  Lying  on 
my  back,  I  kicked  with  all  my  force,  and  rolled  him  down 
to  the  water.  He  got  up,  bleeding  and  savage,  but  I  was 
up  before  him.  We  glanced  at  each  other  for  an  instant, 
and  then  be  staggered  off.  But  it  was  not  till  I  called 
Charles,  and  set  liis  Kaffir  eyes  tp  work  for  an  hour,  that  I 
found  my  diamond.  It  was  an  eight  and  a  half  carat  —  a 
suMrb  stone  —  and  I  sold  it  for  seventy  pounds. 

That  was  the  first  and  last  gem  I  found  at  Pniel,  though 
1  worked  the  claim  till  the  end  of  February.  Old  Jim 
Peebles  had  “jumped  ”  it  only  a  fortnight  before  on  the 
chance  of  selling  it  to  some  greenhorn.  I  was  the  green¬ 
horn. 


GRETCHEN. 

,  BY  MM.  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

It  was  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  when  the 
drinkers  left  the  “  Swan.”  Theodore  followed  with  the 
rest,  and  went  down  the  silent  village.  All  the  little  win¬ 
dows  were  being  closed,  and  the  good  housewives  might  be 
heard  crying  in  the  darkness,  as  they  closed  their  shutters, 
“  Good  night,  Orehel !  good  night,  Grddel,  good  night !  ” 

Then  all  became  silent,  and  Theodore  was  left  alone  in 
the  dark  street  —  gazing,  listening,  dreaming,  whilst  the 
countless  stars  twinkled  overhead,  and  the  trees  rustled 
along  the  roadsides. 

How  many  things  does  night  reveal  that  escape  the  eye 
and  the  ear  by  day  1  Hark  to  that  distant  murmuring ; 
look  at  that  cat,  half-seen,  darting  along  there  through  the 
deep  shadows.  Listen  to  that  bird,  chirping  so  soflly  that 
the  marten  on  the  watch  for  it  can  scarcely  hear  it. 

Theodore  loved  the  night ;  be  went  a  few  paces,  paused, 
turned  around,  and  listened  attentively,  lie  recollected 
the  words  of  the  weaver,  as  he  gazed  up  at  the  sky,  “  Keep 
thine  heart  with  all  diligence.” 

But  when  he  looked  once  more  at  the  earth,  when  he 
inhaled  the  sweet  odors  of  autumn  —  the  new-mown  hay, 
the  brown  leaves  of  the  trees  —  then  he  thought  of  Gret- 
chen,  pretty  Gretchen,  so  blooming  and  fair,  with  her  large 
eyes  of  liquid  blue,  ever  lighted  with  the  sweetness  of 
smiles  —  her  bright  and  merry  laugh.  How  beautiful  she 
then  rose  to  his  thoughts,  and  how  fast  his  heart  would 
beat  I  He  could  see  her  tripping  from  table  to  table,  her 
arm,  white  as  ivory,  slightly  raised  as  she  poured  the  foam¬ 
ing  liquor  into  the  large  shining  mugs  —  her  finely-shaped 
figure,  her  two  plaits  of  fair  hair  hanging  down  to  the 
edge  of  her  short  scarlet  petticoat,  her  teeth  shining  like 
white  enamel  t 

Gretchen  bad  smiles  for  every  one  except  M.  Theodore ; 
as  soon  as  he  entered  she  became  serious,  but  at  the  same 
time  such  a  tender  expression  stole  over  her  large  blue 
eyes,  that  the  poor  lad’s  heart  overflowed  with  love.  His 
emotion  mastered  hiin,  and  he  murmured  unintelligible 
words. 

Theodore  went  on  dreaming ;  he  could  see  also  old 
Reebstock,  Gretchen’s  father,  in  his  large  gray  periwig, 
with  his  open,  good-natured  countenance ;  then  the  smoky 
tavern,  with  its  low  raflers ;  the  clock,  with  its  porcelain 
face ;  the  lamp  hung  from  the  ceiling,  lighting  up  all  the 
brown  faces  of  the  drinkers  and  the  vine-dressers,  half- 
hidden  by  their  slouched  hats,  and  glittering  too  on  the 
little  pewter  mugs  in  their  huge  rough  hands. 

“There  is  life  upon  earth,”  be  said  to  himself — “life, 
bright  and  full  of  love,  joy,  and  comfort.  Wine,  delicious 
fruits,  sweet  odors,  and  Gretchen — that  is  what  my  life 
consists  of,  that  is  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss  to  me.” 


He  trembled  with  emotion  as  he  thought  of  the  wirl  •  he 
saw  her  so  clearly  in  his  mind’s  eye,  that  he  migit  have 
marked  every  thread  in  her  dress,  every  bead  in  £er  neck¬ 
lace,  every  change  of  expression  in  her  rosy,  dimpled 
smile. 

!  Gretchen  was  in  every  object  he  saw,  in  every  sound  he 
heard ;  he  looked  at  the  stars,  and  Gretchen  was  there  • 

I  he  listened  to  the  wind,  and  there  he  beard  the  voice  of 
I  Gretchen ;  he  thought  of  the  peopled  world,  and  there 
I  was  Gretchen  too.  Ever  there  —  listening  to  his  thouohts 
and  answering  them.  O  Love,  Love!  What  an  thou? 
whence  coniest  thou  V 

Thus  Theodore  went  on  in  the  starlight,  by  the  back  of 
the  village,  skirting  the  coppice-wood,  following  the  little 
paths  edged  with  palings,  and  came  out  at  last  on  the 
newly-mown  meadow.  Here  he  noticed  the  queer,  irreiJ-j. 
larly-built  cottages,  with  their  outside  staircases  and  worm- 
eaten  bannisters,  their  poultry-yards,  and  their  wide  and 
far-projecting  roofs.  Dark,  mysterious  shadows  brooded 
over  all. 

After  making  a  long  round,  he  found  himself  once  more 
before  Reebstock’s  house.  He  stopped  behind  the  shed 
under  Gretchen’s  window,  and*  said  to  himself,  looking  at 
the  little  round  aperture  at  the  to;>  of  the  shutter,  — 

\  “  She  is  there  I  ” 

I  There  he  stood,  the  moon  throwing  her  pale  light  on  his 
i  forehead,  defining  with  a  clear  outline  the  hollow  of  his 
eyes,  silvering  his  fair  beard,  and  rippling  over  his  negli¬ 
gent  yet  graceful  and  picturesque  artist’s  dress.  In  his  Tell 
hand,  he  held  his  large  felt  hat,  with  its  cocks’ feathers 
sweeping  the  ground  ;  and  with  bis  right  be  sent  his  heart 
to  Gretchen  in  a  kiss.  Then,  after  remaining  thus  in 
silent  contemplation  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  vaulted 
lightly  over  the  low  garden  railings,  entered  the  yard,  and 
seeing  on  the  right  the  tap-room  door  open,  the  barrel 
with  Its  full  red  hoops  looming  in  the  darkness,  the  low 
bench,  the  hatchet  with  its  curved  handle,  gleaming  with  a 
bluish  light,  the  plane,  the  pincers,  the  cooper’s  tools,  the 
screw  of  the  wine-press  lighted  obliquely  by  the  rays  of 
the  moon,  he  advanced  slowly,  inhaling  the  sourish  smell 
of  the  fermenting  hop  and  grape. 

Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  ;  from  the  skylight  above 
streamed  a  calm,  subdued  light.  He  sat  down  on  a  barrel, 
and  said,  — 

“  Ah,  how  pleasant  it  is  here !  ” 

He  looked  at  the  trellis  to  which  the  ivy  was  clinging, 
the  little  trough  in  the  yard  where  the  poultry  were  fed, 
the  laundry  door  to  the  left ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  an 
inexpressible  charm  hovered  over  all  this  homely  scene, 
because  it  was  so  often  lighted  by  the  presence  of  bis 
Gretchen. 

“  Ah  !  ”  thought  he,  “  if  Gretchen  would  only  come  out 
for  ever  so  short  a  time  1  If  I  could  only  see  her  just  now, 
1  should  be  able  to  say  to  her,  ‘  Gretchen,  I  love  thee  I  ’  ” 

He  remained  lost  in  these  thoughts  for  about  an  hour, 
unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  go,  when  he  heard  a 
strange  noise  outside.  Theodore  raised  his  head  to  listen : 
it  seemed  like  a  smacking  of  lips  after  tasting  the  best  of 
Johannisberg. 

“  What  is  that  ?  ”  said  the  artist ;  and  he  glided  cau¬ 
tiously  into  the  court.  There  he  heard  the  same  noise 
I  again.  Theodore  looked  this  way  and  that,  unable  to 
!  discover  the  cause.  At  last,  he  drew  aside  the  branches 
j  of  a  red-berried  arbutus,  and  saw,  at  the  foot  of  the  out¬ 
side  paling,  the  idiot  Kaspar  Noss  sitting  on  the  grass,  his 
legs  strettmed  out,  his  shirt  down  about  his  shoulders,  his 
old  thheadbare  trousers  held  up  on  one  side  by  a  single 
brace,  his  old  battered  hat  between  bis  knees,  and  full  of 
splendid  grapes  in  huge  bunches,  which,  no  doubt,  he  had 
just  stolen  hard  by.  The  fellow  looked  as  jolly  as  Bacchus. 
His  projecting  forehead,  his  fat  cheeks,  and  even  his  round 
ruddy  nose  seemed  brimming  over  with  sensuous  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  was  he  who  was  smacking  his  lips  so  loudly.  He 
was  lifling  up  whole  bunches  of  gr^es,  and  hanging  them 
down  into  his  vast,  open  mouth.  His  throat  was  dilating 
with  delight,  while  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  by  chuck¬ 
ling  and  cooing  somewhat  like  a  pigeon.  Some  tall  nettles 
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were  bending  towanJs  him  in  the  shadow,  and  thistles  were 
rtandin"  up  like  sentinels  at  his  feet. 

“  OK^you  scoundrel !  ”  cried  Theodore  to  him  ;  “  so  this 
ii  the  way  you  spend  your  nights  V  ” 

The  idiot  turned  his  head  carelessly,  his  eyes  twinkled 
oerrily*  and  letting  go  the  grapes  from  his  mouth,  he  re¬ 
plied,  •*  What  1  is  that  you,  Theodore  ?  Come  and  taste 
my  grap*!*- ” 

« Where  did  you  get  them  ?  ” 

Kaspar  indicated  the  place  with  his  finger  and  said, 
•‘There  ;  there  are  quantities  down  there.” 
a  What  1  there?  You  stole  them  from  Rdebstock’s 

field  ?  ”  I 

“Yes,  Theodore,”  replied  the  other  (juite  innocently.  | 
And  what  if  1  tell  of  you  ?  ”  ! 

“  No  fear  of  that !  ” 

“Why?” 

“  You  would  have  to  say  what  time  of  the  night  it  was 
you  saw  me ;  ”  and  Kaspar  leered  and  laughed  in  a  most 
extraordinary  way,  and  the  artist,  quickly  preparing  to 
get  over  the  paling  again,  muttered,  “  Ah,  the  idiot’s 
right  1  ” 

But  as  he  was  making  off,  Noss  cadght  him  by  the  coat¬ 
tails,  crying  out,  “  Stop,  thief,  stop  I  I  arrest  you  1  You 
have  just  stolen  Gretchen’s  heart  I  ” 

Theodore  turned  suddenly  pale. 

“  Let  go  1  ” 

“No;  sit  you  down.” 

“  Noss,  I  teseeeh  of  you  !  ” 

“  £at  some  of  my  grapes.” 

“  Listen.  I  shall  call  out.” 

"  Give  me  some  tobacco,  Theodore,  and  I’ll  make  Gret- 
chen  come  out  to  you,”  said  Noss  in  that  strange,  wild, 
persuasive  voice  so  common  amongst  idiots.  “  She  loves 
jou;  she  thinks  of  no  one  in  the  world  but  you.  Hush  I  ” 
said  be,  raising  his  forefinger,  “  listen  ;  she’s  dreaming  in 
her  little  bedroom  —  she’s  saying,  ‘Theodore,  my  Theo¬ 
dore!  Oh,  how  I  loveyoul’” 

Kaspar  had  let  go  Theodore’s  coat,  but  the  latter  had  no 
longer  any  intention  of  running  away  ;  he  listened  eagerly 
to, the  promises  of  Noss. 

“  Oh,  ray  good  Kaspar  I  are  you  sure  of  what  you  are 
saying  V  ”  said  he  in  a  low,  trembling  voice. 

“And  why  not  ?  ”  replied  Noss.  “  Aren’t  you  the  finest 
fellow  in  the  village,  and  the  best  also  ?  Don’t  you  give 
me  tobacco  when  I  ask  for  it,  and  your  old  pipes  as  well? 
Oh,  yes  1  she  dreams  of  you  every  night.  Come,  sit  down, 
and  Til  make  her  come  out.” 

Theodore  sat  down  as  though  fascinated.  Then  the 
idiot  offered  him  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

“  Eat  that,”  said  he  ;  “  you  have  very  often  given  me 
bread,  so  now  it  is  my  turn  to  make  you  a  present.” 

And  Theodore  took  a  grape,  out  of  good-nature ;  it  was 
delicious,  real  Markobrunner. 

Noss  laughed  ;  then  joining  his  hands  before  his  mouth, 
he  uttered  a  guttural  sound  —  the  cry  of  the  quail  in  the 
early  morning.  It  was  so  natural  that  in  the  distant  fields 
a  quail  was  deceived  by  it,  and,  imagining  that  he  saw 
daylight  in  the  middle  ol  the  night,  he  gave  three  calls. 

“  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  ?  ” 

“  I’m  putting  on  the  clock,”  said  Noss  merrily ;  “  it  is 
lour  o’clock  about  the  brewery.”  Then  he  repeated  the 
same  cry  several  times,  at  long  intervals,  and  the  country 
round  about  seemed  filled  with  straneg,confu8ed  murmurings. 

“  Leave  me  alone,”  said  he  to  Theodore ;  “  let  me  be  ; 
Gretchen  will  soon  come  out.” 

And  leaning  once  more  over  the  paling,  Noss  imitated 
the  first  crow  of  the  cock,  slow,  solemn,  and  thick,  as  it  is 
when  the  poor  fellow  is  still  hoarse  with  the  night  air.  You 
could  have  fancied  you  saw  Chanticleer  shaking  his  feath- 
en  and  quivering  on  bis  perch.  Five  or  six  hens  came 
down  the  ladder  of  the  fowl-house,  and  looked  at  the  moon 
through  the  roof. 

“  Why,  you  rogue  I  ”  said  Theodore,  “  whoever  taught 
you  such  tricks  ?  ”  • 

Kaspar  Noss  grinned,  and  answered  softly,  “  Don’t  ask 
me  any  questions.  I’m  only  a  poor  fool.” 


The  fowls,  becoming  aware  of  their  mistake,  wanted  to 
go  to  roost  again  ;  but  Kaspar,  whose  spirits  were  up,  drove 
them  back,  and  made  them  cackle.  Then,  suddenly,  he 
broke  into  an  imitation  of  the  song  of  the  rising  lark  wel¬ 
coming  the  dawn.  He  threw  so  much  feeling  into  this 
performance  that  Theodore’s  eyes  filled,  and  he  exclaimed 
in  his  heart,  — 

“  Oh,  Gretchen  !  Come  to  me,  Gretchen,  my  love,  my 
joy,  my  life  I  Gretchen,  it’s  my  heart  that’s  singing  to 
thee  1  It  is  thy  Theodore  calling.” 

He  had  returned  to  the  yard,  and,  leaning  against  the 
wall  with  his  head  bent,  he  was  lost  in  delicious  dreams, 
whilst  Noss  vvas  shaking  forth  his  quivering  notes. 

Now  Gretchen,  somewhat  surprised,  had  heard  the  quail 
whilst  wrapped  in  slumber,  and  could  scarcely  believe  it. 
She  had  heard  the  cock,  and  that  also  puzzleil  her ;  then  the 
fowls,  and  her  eyes  opened.  As  there  was  no  light  shining 
through  the  shutter,  she  went  back  to  bed  ;  but  when  she 
heard  the  lark  —  when  the  rich  and  tender  notes  struck 
upon  her  heart,  she  rose  softly,  saying,  — 

“  Yes,  it  is  morning  now.” 

She  began  to  dress,  and  went  to  open  the  shutter.  Theo¬ 
dore  had  heanl  her  rising.  He  was  trembling,  and  felt 
inclined  to  seek  safety  in  flight ;  but  when  the  shutter 
opened  all  his  fearfulness  vanished.  He  leaned  towards 
the  window,  and,  in  spite  of  a  little  cry  from  the  girl,  seiz¬ 
ing  her  hand,  he  exclaimed,  — 

“  Oh,  Gretchen,  Gretchen  I  I  love  you.” 

Scarcely  had  these  words  escaped  him  when  his  knees 
trembled  beneath  him.  Gretchen,  fluttering  like  a  dove 
startled  in  her  nest,  her  cheeks  all  suffused  with  happy 
blushes,  whispered  softly,  — 

“  Theodore,  dear  Theodore  1  ” 

She  had  no  time  to  say  more,  for  the  shutter  of  M.  Rdeb- 
stock,  which  was  just  above  her  window,  burst  open,  and  a 
terrible  oath  —  a  regular  German  oath  —  smote  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  was  followed  by  these  words :  — 

“  Who  is  there  ?  ” 

'They  were  all  filled  with  consternation.  Theodore  and 
Gretchen  separated  in  great  fe.ar.  Noss,  with  his  arms 
aloft,  fled  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  imitating  the 
cries  of  a  wild  duck  pursued  through  the  water-reeds  by  a 
spaniel,  his  nasal  voice  reechoing  far  in  the  remote  dis¬ 
tance.  It  was  really  most  ludicrous ;  but  Keebstock  didn’t 
seem  to  think  so ;  therefore  the  artist,  clapping  his  bat  on 
again,  vaulted  over  the  palisade,  and  set  off  at  a  rapid 
pace  through  the  orchard,  whilst  Gretchen,  trembling, 
quickly  closed  her  window  and  replaced  the  shutter. 

“  Ah,  scoundrel  1  ”  cried  Reebstock,  extending  his  arms, 

'  ”  you  shall  answer  for  this,  I  can  tell  you  that  1  ”  and  the 
I  great  house-dog,  roused  by  the  scrimmage,  began  to  bark 
and  rattle  his  chain. 

Theodore  went  on  running  hither  and  thither  until  day- 
j  light,  repeating,  as  if  in  a  dream,  “  Gretchen,  Gretchen,  I 
1  loveyoul”  Then  he  would  add,  “  Theodore,  dear  Theo. 

^  dorel”  and  imagined  he  was  the  happiest  fellow  on  earth. 

About  five  o’clock  he  went  home,  and  when  he  had  laid 
himself  down  on  his  little  bed,  it  occurred  to  him  that  old 
'  Rdebstock  had  recognized  him,  and  might  for  the  future 
I  forbid  him  his  house.  This  thought  depressed  him  very 
I  much. 

I  Next  morning  his  misery  had  increased. 

I  “  Could  any  one  be  so  unhappy  as  I  ?  ”  he  exclaimed, 
j  “  Oh,  old  Rdobstock  will  be  in  an  awful  passion.  Perhaps 
!  I  shall  never  again  see  Gretchen.  If  I  could  only  see  her 
once  more  I  But  I  shall  never  dare  to  go  down  the  street 
I  again.” 

I  And,  still  dwelling  on  these  distressing  thoughts,  he  went 
I  down-stairs  and  left  the  house,  not  caring  wbitner  he  went, 
!  looking  at  the  brewery  in  the  distance,  with  its  weather¬ 
cock  and  signboard. 

Nothing  was  changed;  everything  wore  its  ordinary 
aspect.  The  herdsman  was  passing  through  the  village, 
playing  on  his  pipe,  and  followed  by  a  large  flock  of  goats 
and  swine ;  the  village  lasses,  with  their  pitchers,  were 
trooping  round  the  fountain,  and  Kaspar  Noss  lay  sleeping 
with  his  back  to  the  sun  on  the  bench  before  the  town  halL 
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Attracted  by  this  pleasant  picture,  Theodore,  with  his 
portfolio  under  his  arm,  drew  near.  As  he  was  passing 
the  brewery,  not  daring  to  turn  his  head,  lie  heard  some 
one  tapping  loudly  on  the  window-pane.  lie  stopped  in  a 
great  fright. 

“  Is  any  one  calling  me  Y  ”  he  asked  himself. 

The  windows  of  tne  tap  room  were  open,  and  already 
several  customers  were  seated  at  the  table.  Among  them 
were  red-faced  old  Alderman  Weinland,  with  his  large  felt 
hat  thrust  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  his  walking-stick 
of  vine-wood  resting  between  his  knees;  Zimmer,  the  tailor, 
in  his  gray  gown,  and  his  green  cap  tied  over  his  ears,  and 
his  nose  smutched  with  snuff ;  aho  Spitz,  the  barber,  his 
beaming  countenance  surmounted  by  a  little  pyramid  of 
hair,  as  is  the  old  French  fashion,  talking  in  a  loud  voice, 
with  his  earthenware  dish  on  the  table  by  the  bottle ;  and 
several  more  besides. 

Old  Berbel  was  putting  the  cans  of  curds  in  a  row  behind 
the  stove,  and  long  sunbeams,  bright  with  their  myria'Is  of 
dancing  motes,  fell  along  the  table  and  beneath  the  benches. 

Theodore  entered  in  no  very  easy  frame  of  mind.  Old 
Rcebstock,  in  liis  brown  coat  and  steel  buttons,  wr.s  sit¬ 
ting  by  the  clock-case  opposite  the  door.  Gretchen  was 
standing  near  the  window  with  her  eyes  bent  downwards. 
A  lively  conversation  was  going  on.  No  one  seemed  to 
think  that  there  was  anything  special  on  hand.  But  the 
moment  when  the  artist  appeared  in  the  doorway,  Kceb- 
stock,  raising  his  arms  towards  him,  cried,  — 

“  M.  Theodore,  do  you  love  my  daughter  Gretchen  ?  ” 

The  young  man  turned  quite  pale.  He  opened  his 
mouth,  but  could  not  get  out  a  single  word. 

Then  Rdebstock,  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  repeated, — 

“  Do  you  love  my  daugliter  Gretchen  Y  ” 

All  the  spectators  were  struck  dumb  with  amazement; 
each,  holding  his  glass  in  his  hand,  sat  as  if  transfixed, 
gazing  by  turns  at  Theodore,  Gretchen,  and  the  landlord. 

At  last,  Theodore,  in  a  voice  choked  with  emotion,  said  — 

“  Oh,  yes  1  how  I  love  her  1  ” 

He  cast  such  an  imploring  look  at  Gretchen,  that  the  girl 
of  her  own  accord  rushed  across  the  room  to  him,  and 
(browing  herself  into  his  arms,  burst  into  tears.  Then  the 
old  brewer  gave  a  loud  laugh. 

“  Ha  1  ha  I  ha !  Didn’t  1  know  that  they  were  in  love 
with  each  other  I  ”  said  he.  “  You  can’t  take  me  in  quite 
so  easily." 

And  all  present,  seeing  him  so  well  satisfied,  exclaimed, 
“  Ha !  ha !  Old  Rcebstock’s  pretty  sharp  ;  he  knew  all 
about  it." 

“  Well,"  continued  the  brewer,  “  since  you  love  her  so 
much,  take  her,  marry  her ;  but  you  must  stay  and  live 
with  me  in  my  house.” 

Then  sitting  down  he  added  gravely,  “  It’s  quite  decided 
now  ;  you  shall  be  married  in  a  fortnight.” 

To  which  all  the  company  replied,  “  We  shall  come  to 
the  wedding  in  a  fortnight.” 

Which  in  fact  happened. 

Well,  Rwbstock  had  grandsons  and  granddaughters, 
whom  he  used  to  dandle  on  his  knee.  Afterwards,  when 
he  was  quite  old,  he  said  to  his  son-in-law  and  (laughter, 
“My  children,  you  must  remember  one  thing  —  if  we  are 
happy,  we  must  thank  Heaven  for  it.  I  heard  the  cock 
crowing  before  sunrise,  and,  as  1  was  looking  out  of  my 
window,  I  saw  Gretchen  unfastening  her  shutter.  Then  I 
felt  inclined  to  be  very  angry,  but  Providence  made  me 
think  better  of  it.  *  Marry  them  first,’  it  whispered.  ‘  since 
they  love  each  other ;  you  can  rebuke  them  lor  it  after¬ 
wards.’  ” 

Theodore  and  Gretchen  admired  the  wisdom  of  the  old 
man,  and  thanked  the  Lord,  who  governs  all  things  here 
below  so  well. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Thb  Rev.  Newman  Hall  has  been  obliged  to  apply  for  a 
divorce  from  Mrs.  Hall. 

Ooa  Oxford  D.  C.  L.,  Lowell,  is  in  Germany.  Bayard 
Taylor  is  also  in  Germany,  living  at  Gotha. 


;  This  Princess  Josephine,  cousin  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  hai 
had  her  goods  seized  in  Paris  to  satisfy  her  milliner’s  bill  of  | 

I  200  guineas. 

I  The  readers  of  Every  Saturd.vy  have  (jiscovored  thatther  ! 

!  have  two  admirable  serial  stories  in  “  Zelda’s  Fortune”  anil 
!  “  Young  Brown.” 

That  the  illness  of  the  historian*  Motley  in  Tvondon  was  not  i 
!  so  serious  as  first  reported,  was  the  best  news  that  earae  across  i 
the  water  last  week. 

j  Lord  Stratford  de  Kecliffe’s  defence  of  Christianiiv 
1  entitled  “  Why  am  I  a  Christian  ?  ”  is  so  lame  an  essay  as  to 
i  suggest  the  query,  “  Why  is  he  an  Author?  ” 

I  M.  Pmi.AHETE  CiiASLES,  for  many  years  a  corres|iondent of 
the  London  Athenmim,  and  formerly  a  jsrominent  writer  on  the 
Journal  Des  Debats  and  the  Moniteur,  died  recently  in  Venice. 

“  Kaiser  WiLiiEL.M  and  his  Contemporaries”  is  the  title  of  i 
i  Louisa  Miihlbach’s  new  historical  romance,  'riic  first  part,  con- 
!  sisting  of  four  volumes,  has  appeared,  and  many  more  are  to 
I  follow.  Well,  there  is  one  thing  to  comfort  us,  one  isn’t  obliged 
’  to  read  “  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  his  Contemporaiies.” 

i  Michel  Levy,  the  Paris  publisher,  has  in  press  a  book 
i  entitled  “American  Humorists,”  by  Madame  Th.  Bentzon,  the 
'  French  translator  of  Bret  Ilarte’s  stories.  A  volume  of  his  . 

I  sketches,  by  the  way,  has  just  issued  in  German  with  the  title. 

I  “  Calilbrnischc  Novellen.”  W.  Hertzberg  is  the  translator. 

Jules  Verne,  whose  “Twenty  'rhousand  Leagues  Under 
the  Sea  ”  and  “  The  Tour  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,” 
have  made  him  a  great  favorite  in  this  country,  has  written  a 
comedy  entitled  “  A  Nephew  from  America.”  The  play  will  be 
I  a  success  if  it  is  half  as  ingenious  and  brilliant  as  his  romances. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  an  advei  tisement  in  the 
,  Paris  Journal;  “  M.  A.  Lefeuve,  48  bis  rue  Basse  du  Rem- 
'  part,  begs  the  lady  in  black  who  docs  not  like  draughts  in  i 

i  omnibuses,  to  kindly  .send  him  his  purse,  which  she  found  in 

I  his  pocket  on  the  1st  July,  and  to  keep  the  money  it  contained 
as  a  reward  for  her  address.” 

Speaking  of  Bayard  Taylor’s  last  poem,  the  London  Specia- 
I  tor  remarks :  “  There  is  good  substance  in  this  story  of  “  l.ars."  j 

I  It  would  have  read  well  in  prose  ;  yet  we  think,  as  we  do  not  j 

:  often  think  of  such  efforts,  that  it  distinctly  gains  by  the  grace-  I 
I  ful  verse  in  which  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  has  told  it,  verse  which 
is  marked  out  as  genuine  poetry,  not  so  much  by  conspicuons 
beauties  which  suggest  themselves  for  quotation,  as  by  the  I 
uniform  elevation,  warmth,  and  richness  of  the  style  and  < 
I  thought.” 

The  Illustrated  /iePiVut  (London)  says  of  a  recent  number  of 
ihe  Atlantic  Monthly :  “'I'his  magazine  reached  us  just  too  late 
for  notice  with  its  English  contemporaries.  If  the  fact  of  in 
being  spoken  of  separately  should  attract  the  special  attention 
of  our  readers  we  sliall  not  regret  the  unintentional  delay,  nor 
we  are  assured,  will  our  readers,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  may 
be  yet  unacquainted  with  the  exceptionally  well  arranged  tabb 
of  contents  that  the  Atlantic  Monthly  presents.  After  Whittier's 
j  lines  ‘  'I'he  Friend’s  Burial,’  the  criticism  of  recent  literature  b 
!  perhaps  the  next  best  article,  the  vorks  treated  of  being  handled 
I  with  thorough  fairness,  and  in  a  style  that  reminds  one  of  the 
'  best  days  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  Passing  from  litera- 
I  ture  to  art,  we  find -Dr.  Lubke’s  History  of  Sculpture  most 
I  severely  but  not  undeservedly  condemned  for  its  shallowness,  its 
'  author  being  held  by  the  reviewer  to  be  ‘  the  very  lowest  of  all 
'  (as  an  authority),  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  ihe  history 
I  of  art.’  The  review  of  music  is  in  the  shape  of  a  London 
Letter,  and  deals  solely  with  our  own  operas,  and  concerts. 

:  ‘  Gunnar,  a  Norse  Romance,’  ‘  Miss  Eunice’s  Glove,’  and 
I  *  Educating  a  Wife  ’  are  stories  that  will  please  the  lovers  of 
!  light  literature.” 


Buhnett’s  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
'  Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Gkowtii  of  the 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
I  the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
j  use  of  this  Trade  mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

i  The  Gettysburg  Katalysi.ne  Water  performsmar- 
j  vellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Read 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 


